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The WING ORGANS. 


We make the Wing Organs and sell 
them ourselves. They go direct from 


FACTORY TO HOME. 


We do not employ agents or sales- 
men. When you buy a Wing Organ, 
you pay the actual cost of making it 
and our small wholesale profit. This 
profit that we charge is very small be- 
cause of the large number of organs 
we sell. A single agent or dealer 
sells very few organs in a year and 

has to charge a large profit. 


You Save from $50 to $150 


buying an organ direct from factory. 
Sent on Trial. 
We Pay Freight. 








No Money in Advance. 





E will send a Wing Organ to any part of the United States on trial. We 
pay all freight charges in advance. We deliver the organ to your railroad 
depot free of expense to you. We do not ask for. any advance payment or 

deposit. You can try the organ right in your home for 20 days, and if not sat- 
isfactory to you we will take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us noth- 
ing unless you keep the organ. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


EASY - MONTHLY - PAYMENTS. 


Thirty-four years’ experience enables us to guarantee every Wing Organ for 
twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 
Wing Organs need absolutely no tuning. They have a sweet tone, easy action, 
very handsome case. CATALOG.—A beautiful catalog of Wing Organs, con- 
taining half-tone pictures, will be sent free if you write. 


1868———Thirty-fourth Year 1902. 


Wing & Son, New York City, 


164-166 East Twelfth Street. 


e ° are sold direct from the factory at a saving of from $100 
Wing Pianos to $200. They are sold on Are nenthiy payments. 
Sent on trial without any advance payment or deposit. 

Over 33,000 have been sold in the last 34 years. A book of information, contain- 
ing 116 pages, sent free, if you will write to WING & Son, at the above address. 
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GRADING-RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections to be well tilled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


NEW YORK.—New crop comb honey from Pennsyl- 
vania and New York is beginning to arrive in limited 
quantities. There isa good demand for fancy white 
at l4,and No. lat 13, and exceptionally fine lots will 
possibly bring a little more; lower grades quiet at b@ 

2. As to extracted honey, fancy grades are in good 

demand at from 6@6% for white, and 5@5¥% for light 
amber; southern, in barrels and half-barrels, quiet at 
17460 per gallon, according to quality. Beeswax, 
dull at 27(@28. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 

Aug. 18, 265-7 Greenwich St., New York City. 





ALBANY.—We are receiving some light-colored comb 
honey which sells at 15c, which is about all that can 
be counted on for any amount. Extracted is in mod- 
erate demand yet. We quote light color 7@7%; mixed, 
6'\,(@7; dark, 6@6%. Beeswax, 28@30. 

MACDOUGAL & Co., 

Aug. 20. 375 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Comb honey, white, 114@12; am- 
ber, 10@1l. Extracted, water-white, 6@6% ; light am- 
ber, 44%@5%; dark, 4@5. Producers are posted this 
season on the output, and are asking % to le over 
market prices. Speculators are not buying in conse- 
quence, but consumers are stocking up. 

E. H. SCHAEFFLE, 

Aug 13. Murphys, Calif. 


Kansas CiTy.—Receipts of comb honey increasing, 
so is the demand. We quote new fancy white comb 
}4; No. 1, 18; No. 2 and amber, 12%@13c. Extracted 
white, 6; amber, 5@5%. Beeswax, 22@25. 

Cc. C. CLEMons & Co., 

Aug. 16. 306 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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SCHENECTADY. — The weather conditions are so 
favorable that there isan unusual demand for new 
comb honey. We can not recalla season when our 
sales were as large in August. and the quality is good. 
We quote fancy clover 15@16; No. 1, 14@15; No. 2, 12@ 
13; no new buckwheat on the market yet. 

CHAS. MCCULLOCH, 

Aug. 19. 523 State St , Schnectady, N. Y. 

CINCINNATI.— New comb honey is not comipg in: so 
plentiful so far; but whatever has come if, and “is 
ancy water white, has sold to stores from 16@16. 
Fancy honey kept over from last year sells for 14. 
The market for extracted is more lively, pings as 
follows: Amber, 5@5%; alfalfa water white, 6@6% ; 
white clover, 7@7%. Beeswax, 30. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 

Aug. 19. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Honey has been coming in quite 
freely the last ten days. The East has produced as 
large a crop of honey as we have had in many years, 
but the short crop in the West has not reduced, the 
price. We quote fancy comb 15@16; No. 1, 4@%5,.. Ex- 
tracted fancy white, 8. We are producers of honey, 
and do not handle on commission, 

Wo. A. SELSER, 


Aug. 21. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEw York. — There is now a good demand for 
honey of all kinds. Fancy comb is selling at 15; No. 
1, 12@14; amber, 11@12. Beeswax, 28. 

FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., 

Aug 26. Franklin and Varick Sts., New York. 

ALBANY.—More demand for honey. New white 
comb receipts mostly sell at 15c. We quote fancy, 16; 
No. 1, 15; A No. 1, 14. Extracted, white, 7@7%; light, 
7; mixed, 6@6%. Beeswax, 28@30. Commission (5 
per cent) with advances. MacDouGat & Co. 

Albany, N. Y., Aug. 28. 


FoR SALE.—Fine quality of extracted honey, both 
clover and sweet clover, in 60-lb. cans, at 8c; also bees 
in I, frames. Do not send local checks. 

Dr. C. Ll. PARKER, Sta. A., R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For SALE.—100 cases (two cans each) of fancy white 
clover extracted honey, at 8 cts. per pound. No better 
gathered by any bees anywhere. Will shade %c in 
25-case lots. Wo. A. SELSER, Jenkintown, Pa. 


For SALE.—Extracted honey — clover, amber, or 
buckwheat—in 170-lb kegs. Write for prices before 
buying elsewhere. Sample, 8c. 

C. B. HOWARD, Romulus, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Light extracted honey; cans and kegs, 
7@8c per lb. Sample, 8c. ‘ 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park P1., New York City. 





FOR SALE—5000 lbs. extracted honey in 60-lb. cans, 
two cansinacase. This honey is of good flavor, very 
thick and ripe, and suitable for table use. It was 
gathered from raspberry, clover, milkweed, and bass- 
wood, and is mixed. Will sell in one or more case 
lots f. 0. b. cars or boat at 7%c per lb. Address 

IRA D. BARTLETT, Box 156, East Jordan, Mich. 





For SALE.— Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for sample. E 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 





For SALE.—Several thousand pounds comb honey 
in Danzenbaker 4X5 sections. Shall commence filling 
arders in August. Wo. Morris Las Animas, Col. 
For SALE. —Extracted honey. Finest grades for ta- 
ble use. Prices quoted on application. Sample by 
mail, 10 cts. to pay for package and postage. 

OREL I,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


We can place a few cars of comb and extracted hon- 
ey; will be glad to correspond with parties having 


some to offer. We also solicit local consignments. 
Cc. C. CLEMONS & Co., 306 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads, and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Standard-Bred 


UKEN-BE 


For 25 cents 


To a New Subscriber for the 
Weekly 
American Bee Journal. 


SRR IK 


We have arranged with several of the best 
queen-breeders to supply us with The Very Best 
Untested Italian Queens that they can possibly 
rear—well worth $1.00 each. We want every 
reader of Gleanings to have at least one of these 
Queens. 

As the supply of these splendid Queens is 
limited, we prefer to use all of them in this way 
—for getting new subscribers. Butifany one 
wishes to purchase them aside from the Bee 
Journal subscription, the prices are as follows: 
One Queen, 75 cents; 3 Queens, $2.10; 6 Queens 
for $4.00. 

We expect to be able to fill orders by return 
mail, or almost as promptly as that, so there 
will be no great delay, at any rate. 




























Remember, the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal one year and the Queen—both for only 
$1.25—to a NEW subscriber. 


Now for your name and $1.25—and then the 
Queen that we will send you. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & (C0., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


82> Sample copy of the American Bee Journal and 
Catalog of Ruvt’s Bee-Keepers’ Supplies FREE, 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


[Established in 1873.] 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 
Published Semi-monthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT, Bus. Mgr. 
A. L. BOYDEN, Sec. 








TERMS. Famed per annum ; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, zx advance; or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 

DISCONTINUANCES. ‘The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay forit soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. ‘These will be fur- 
nished on application. 











Mr.A.1.Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan, 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders, I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation, for cash. 
If you have wax by the 100 ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


Cus. Dittmer, 


Augusta, - Wisconsin. 








All sizes; some trained; first. 


1200 FERRETS. class stock. New price list 


free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


are handsome, hardy, profitable. 
hgora 0a § Prize stock ; low price; circular 
Ep. W. CoLE & Co., Kenton, O. 
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t Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 






° 
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IJ. Stringham, 


105 Park Place. 


I-lb. square jars, $5.00 per gross; No. 25 
jar, porcelain top, $5.75 per gross; nickel 
All clear flint glass. 
from N. Y. City. Cartons, shipping-cases, every thing a bee- 
Tested Italian Queens, $1.00; untested, 7oc. 
Catalog free. Apiaries are located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
UINUUCOUOUUOOAOUGOOOUNONOCOOUUOOOUUEOOUOOOOUOOGUGOOOUOOOUUOOOUOOOQUEQOUCOOOUOO40O00OUO00OUO00U00000000000000U00000000000G0000U0000U000000000 00010 


Honey=jars! 
cap, fancy, $5.50 per gross. 





keeper uses. 


a) 


To 


New York City 


We ship 


a 
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= Fancy Glassed Comb Honey Wanted! : 
= We are in the market now for some fancy : 
= glassed (glassed on both sides of each sec- = 
= tion) comb honey. Will pay a fancy price = 
= for afancy article. Advise us atonceof how 
= much you have, and what gathered from. = 
= A. L. Boyden, care of The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. = 
ST 
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Orders Shipped Promptly. 


We are running our large factory and shipping- 
department DAY and NIGHT, and are therefore 
in position to make prompt shipment of orders. 





Lewis White Polished Sections are Perfect. Last winter’s cut of Wis- 
consin basswood is the whitest we have ever seen. When you order 
No. 1 Sections from us you will get a strictly No. 1 grade in both 
workmanship and color. 

Our Bee-hives are made of a fine grade of lumber and are perfect in work- 
manship. A full line of every thing needed in the apiary ready for 
prompt shipment. Catalog mailed on application. 


A Suggestion. Do not put your money into mnew-fangled bee-hives, but 
buy a simple, serviceable, and well-made hive such as the regular 
Dovetailed Hive, arranged for beeway sections. Honey-producers 
in Colorado, one of the largest honey-producing sections in the 
world, use this style. 





G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 
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Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail. 





Golden Italians ' have no superiors and few equals; untested, 75e; 6 for $4.00. 


Red- =clover Queens * which | left all Tecords behind in gathering: honey: untested, $1; 6 ) for. $. 











Carniolans, the so so highly recommended, being | more r gentle than others; _untested, $1. 00. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Faery futons. 


C. H. W. Weber, 2146, 2148 Central Av., Cincinsati, Ohio. 


Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 
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Yr EDITOR advinns. in certain cases ‘‘to 
place the cell cups in cell cups that are 
queenless.*’ Wouldn’t that split the cell 
cups? [I was aware that I was crowded 
in work a little; but I did not know that I 
had allowed myself to let pass my eyes any 
thing so absolutely meaningless as this. 
Why didn’t you tell us where it was?—Eb. | 


ACCEPTING the belief that it is the young 
bees that start the swarming fever, Le Ru- 
cher Belge advises taking away frames of 
sealed brood and replacing with frames of 
foundation, or, still better, with combs fill- 
ed with eggs and very young brood. [Is 
this one reason why the brushed swarm 
works so satisfactorily? for you wifl remem- 
ber the sealed brood is taken away.—Eb. | 

A. I. Roor tells a good strawberry story, 
p. 660. Here’s a better one. On this clay 
hill of mine, my brother-in-law, G. Stull, 
vot $638 as the proceeds of 1% acres, at 10 
cts. per qt., $1.50 to $2.00 for 24-qt. case. 
That was the first year. This year he got 
3650 from 2 acres, at 10 cts. per qt.; $2.00 
to $2.40 for 24-qt. case, and part of the 2 
acres was an old bed picked the fifth year. 


YOU MISUNDERSTAND Mr. Alley, p. 680, 
Mr. Editor. The Alley plan doesn’t ‘‘ give 
a frame of eggs from that best queen,’’ but 
just a strip with a very few eggs, and he 
can ‘‘rear thousands of queens from the 
best breeder in the yard’’ just as well as 
you can with any other method. [But Mr. 
Alley’s plan uses more eggs; and in the 
case of a breeder that is almost priceless 
her owner is very anxious to convert all the 
eggs possible into queens.—ED. | 

I WONDER if Henry Alley means what he 
Says when he says, page 679, ‘‘ first-class 
queens can not be reared while there is a 
fertile queen present in the hive.’? That 


would bar out all the queens reared from 
creation until about fifty years ago, except 
in the very few cases where the queen was 
accidentally killed. I suspect he means 
queens reared artificially with a fertile 
queen present. [I suspect that is what he 
meant; but I do not agree with him, even 
then.—Eb. ] 


YOU DON’T SEEM to get my idea, Mr. Ed- 
itor. A/ter bees get to storing in supers a 
circle of honey in brood-frames doesn’t hin- 
der storing above. They may be loath to 
cross that circle to begin storing; but at the 
time of beginning storing, my bees have no 
margin to speak of to cross, so what more 
do I want? [If I did not get your idea, 
doctor, your observation as here related is 
exactly the same as my own; viz., bees are 
loath to cross the circle of honey when they 
begin storing.—Ep. | 

SELDOM have I found any thing so inter- 
esting as the report of M. Leon Dufour upon 
the laying of the queen. Think of keeping 
tally for three years of all the brood reared 
in two different colonies by measuring it 
once every 21 days! I confess it never oc- 
curred to me before that by counting the 
amount of brood and eggs at the end of 
each 21 days you would count a// the brood 
reared. [Would that more of our estimates 
were based on such careful observation as 
those of M. Dufour!—Ep. | 


YOu WANT TO KNOw definitely, Mr. Edi- 
tor, just what the season has been here. 
Well, it has been definitely bad to worse. 
Not a finished super Aug. 21, and up to 
Aug. 15 nuclei and weak colonies had to be 
watched to keep from starving. The sea- 
son nas been remarkably cold and wet. If 
we could have hot weather it is yet possible 
that some marketable honey could be had 
in sections (while there’s life, etc.), for of 
late the seasons seem to have changed, and 
some honey of fair quality is stored from 
fall flowers. Otherwise sugar by the ton 
will be needed for wintering. 

INGENIOUS is the plan used by M. Dufour 
for measuring the amount of brood in a 
comb. Take a frame the size of your brood- 
frames; stretch upon it wires running ver- 
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fically and horizontally at equal distances 
trom each other; lay this frame upon your 
comb, and count the number of squares oc- 
cupied with brood. His wires are a centi- 
meter (.4 of an inch) apart, and every fifth 
wire is colored, so as to keep track easily. 
We might have the wires half an inch apart, 
and then each little square would contain 
seven cells (six if the comb is built from 
foundation), and each large square 25 times 
as many. 

WHITE CLOVER keeps up its reputation for 
exceptional behavior this year. Up to the 
middle of August it has been continually 
on the gain, and fields are now white with 
bloom where scarcely a blossom was to be 
seen in June. But the bees seem to get 
nothing from it. [What you describe is ex- 
actly true in our locality. The fields are 
now bright with the bloom of white, red, 
and alsike clover. On my rides back and 
forth between the factory and our farm I 
have taken pains to see whether there are 
any bees on the clover; but there is never a 
one, and we have had the right kind of 
honey weather too. What is the matter? 
Can’t clover yield out of season? But this 
large amount of white clover certainly must 
mean something for next year, for the plants 
are developing strong roots.—ED. | 


YOU THINK, Mr. Editor, that Dr. Gandy 
“certainly could not mean that when a 
swarm is actually coming out, it would stop 
at the very moment the bees could have 
more room.’’ Look at what he says, p. 607: 
‘*It commenced to swarm, and I immediate- 
ly set two of them off and put on another 
hive with empty combs, also taking out a 
few frames of honey from one of the hives I 
set off and put in frames of foundation, and 
they immediately quit coming out.’’ Now, 
if he didn’t mean what he said, suppose 
you ask Dr. Gandy what he did mean. 
[Yes, I admit that Dr. Gandy’s assertion 
is pretty strong; but I have sometimes un- 
wittingly myself made strong statements 
when I did not believe in the practice that 
the word conveys. That is what I meant 
when I said I did not believe Dr. Gandy 
a what his words made him say. 
—Ep. 


REPLYING to your question, Mr. Editor, 
although it may knock my argument, if I 
‘‘had only one or two cases of foul brood in 
a yard,’’ I wouldn’t take the chances of 
killing the spores with formalin, yet I’ve 
no right to dispute Prof. Harrison’s word 
that he did kill the spores with formalin; 
and 7/ formalin kills spores, then your no- 
tion that ‘‘a bonfire would be cheaper to 
apply than any concoction of drugs”’ is an 
erroneous notion, for the bonfire would de- 
stroy the combs and the concoction would 
save them. But is there no way of testing 
whether formalin does kill spores? [I did 
not mean to question Prof. Harrison’s word. 
But here is the point: He might be able to 
make formalin kill the spores; and, on the 
other hand, owing to a lack of skill or 
scientific knowledge / might utterly fail. 
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What I tried to imply was that, under the 
circumstances, I could afford to take no 
chances. I knew what fire would do, and 
knew how to apply it.—Eb. ] 


DoOoLITTLE thinks we don’t know the 
cause of bee paralysis, p. 678, and I think 
others have said the same in GLEANINGS. 
The cause of foul brood is Bacillus alvei, so 
named by Cheshire, and the same authority 
gave the name acillus Gaytoni to the mis- 
creant that causes paralysis. See Che- 
shire’s ‘‘Bees and Bee-keeping,’’ Vol. II., 
p. 570! [Yes, I remember reading that 
Cheshire described a disease that bore 
some resemblance to what we call here bee 
paralysis; but he had only one sample for 
examination, from a Miss Gayton, and he 
therefore named the bacillus after her. Are 
you sure that the Bacillus Gaytoni has a 
bacillus or microbe that stands for bee par- 
alysis? When I agreed with Mr. Doolittle 
that we did not know the cause, I meant 
we did not know the conditions that are fa- 
vorable to its development, and I do not 
think we do. So far I believe there is no 
cure that has ever been named for it.—Eb. | 











gS Strom Our 
aie Neighbors Fields 











Short’ning days and colder nights — 
One more season’s passed ; 
Happy they who’ve gathered stores 
Ere comes winter's blast. 
w 

The trouble between the pear-men and 
bee-keepers in California seems to be in a 
fair way of easy solution, according to the 
Tulare Register, which says: 

Thomas Thompson, who has a little place in the out- 
skirts of Tulare, had a pear orchard of thirty-five 
trees or more that was early attacked with the dread- 
ed blight. Mr. Thompson did not know what to do to 
defend his trees, but, unlike many others, he thought 
that he must do something and not surrender without 
striking a blow, so he went into the orchard and cut 
out the infected limbs as soon as he detected the infec- 
tion, cutting away below the blight and squirting a 
bit of coal oil from a common oiler on the freshly cut 
stub of limb. The result is that he has the best prom- 
ise of acropin the neighborhood. and not a sign of 
the blight at this time is to be seen anywhere in the 
orchard. ' 

w 


A writer in a late French paper says one 
of the best ways to induce a swarm to stay 
in a new hive is to smear the inside of the 
hive with propolis in a very thin condition— 
much thinner than varnish. It is claimed 
the odor of the bee-glue will do more to hold 
the bees in a hive so treated than any thing 
else unless it be young brood. This may 
account for the savage way the bees acted 
as described by Mrs. Harrison, they seem- 
ing to resent the destruction of this sub- 
stance. At all events, they seem to have a 
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great liking for the odor of propolis in and 
around their premises. I believe the pro- 
polis was reduced with alcohol. 
wW 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


In reply to a correspondent, Dr. Miller 
indulges in the following piece of logic, and 
it seems to be correct: 

If Dr. Gillup is right in saying that queens 1eared 
by the Doolittle plan or by any other plan than by 
swarming or superseding are necessarily inferior, 
then Mr. Doolijtie is either ignorant or dishonest. It 
is easier for 1 e@ to he lieve that Dr. Gallup is utterly 
wrong than to beli-ve that Mr Doolittle is either a 
fool or a fraud. N-«ither does Mr. Doolittle stand 
alone, for r large number of others that I believe are 
intelligent and honest stand with him. 


Ww 
BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 

I guess we’ll have to call them twin cou- 
sins. Gran’pa W. Z. says each of his twin 
daughters—well, I can’t exactly state it; 
but Nora’s is a little girl and Cora’s isa 
boy. Set ’em up in SMALL CAPS, W. Z., 
and give us a half-tone of them in due time. 

Ww 

Mr. Hutchinson brings out a splendid 

issue for August. The article from Mr. 
M. A. Gill, on alfalfa, is of unusual impor- 
tance to the bee-keeper and the farmer as 
well. I make the following copious quota- 
tions from it: 
_ Isay again that it is mo¢ a fact that alfalfa cut before 
it comes into bloom makes the best hay; and I know 
of many careful, thoughtful farmers who were once 
led into that practice who are now letting their alfalfa 
stand until it reaches that certain stage when it con- 
tains, and will retain, the most food value. 

Who can not remember when this same fallacy was 
taught by some, and imitated by others, in regard to 
cutting wheat and corn, and even the digging of pota- 
toes, while in a immature state? 

Some years ago the Experiment Station of New 
Mexico carried on a series of experiments to find out 
at what stage of development the alfalfa plant would 
make the most pounds of the best hay. AsI under- 
stand it, they made four cuttings of the first crop. 
First, when about half grown; again just before it 
came into bloom; then while in full bloom; and again 
after it had gone so seed. 

They then took four bunches of steers and fed them 
the same number of pounds from the four different 
cuttings, and weighed each bunch of steers every five 
days during the experiment. which lasted some 60 
days. The result was that five steers died during the 
experiment from the first cutting. while the best 
results were from the cutting made in /u// bloom; and 
— cutting made 500 lbs. more hay per acre than any 
other. 

Much good could be done by the hundreds of bee- 
keepers in the West who buy hay if they would bring 
this matter before the farmers, not arbitrarily, but 
candidly, and insist that the hay they buy shall have 
been cut when in full bloom, and offer to pay a dollar 
per ton more for it. They can afford to do this, 
because it is worth zt for feeding purposes. 

Much good, too, would come if bee-keepers and 
writers and editors would cease /alking this “tommy 
rot,” which, in fact, is only another ‘ Wiley’ canard. 

Again, we read, occasionally, that the delicious al- 
falfa honey will soon be a thing of the past. Let me 
say that, if any one “unter der linden’ in Wisconsin, 
among the clover and buckwheat flelds further East, 
among the mangrove and orange fields in Florida, or 
even in the great forests of Cuba, is laboring under 
this delusion, let him be at once undeceived. Alfalfa 
has been the ‘“‘sheet anchor” of the great arid West, 
and is her hope for the future. 


Comparison with other vegetables shows 
that exceedingly immature fruit is not so 
good as when ripeness has just been reach- 
ed ; and it certainly seems as if alfalfa cut 
four or even six times a year could not have 
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the nutritious qualities that might be ex- 
pected of it when the blooming period has 
just past. 
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USING FULL SHEETS OF FOUNDATION. 

‘**Did you see that flash of lightning, 
Mrs. D.? Crash! bang! How the thunder 
rends the air. That on-coming cloud is 
awfully black. Looks like another cloud- 
burst, and to-day is August first. Rained 
28 out of 30 days in June, and the account 
shows only seven days out of the 31 in July 
on which it did not rain more or less—gen- 
erally more. Hay is rotting in the fields 
by the hundreds of tons; wheat in the shock 
is soaked and ready to grow; potatoes struck 
with the rot, bligbt so the vines make a hor- 
rid stench, equaled only by four-fifths of 
the potatoes in each hill which are already 
deeayed so they will not hold together in 


digging. Why, Brown! where did you 
come from? Got here just in time. My! 
how it rains!’’ 

‘‘T hurried till I am out of breath. I’m 


glad I got here in time. How’s this for 
bees?’’ 

“It makes little difference with the bees 
for the next two weeks whether it rains or 
shines, as the clover has gone in the wet, 
and buckwheat will not open before August 
12 to 15—bang/ I believe the house was 
struck.’’ 

‘*IT guess not. 
See how it pours. 
already.’’ 

‘*The ground was already full of water, 
so it takes little to make things standing in 
water. But it begins to look a little lighter, 
which shows that the worst is past. What 
brought you over here such a day as this?’’ 

‘*It was so wet I could do nothing else, so 
I thought I would come over and talk over 
the matter of using comb foundation. What 
I wish to know is which pays better—to put 
full sheets of foundation in the brood-frames, 
or put in only starters and let the bees fill 
the frames with natural comb.’’ 

‘* That depends a good deal on the wants 
of the apiarist. If he is working for ex- 
tracted honey, and wishes his frames filled 
with worker comb, so that he can use these 
combs in any place in the apiary, then it 
is almost a necessity to use foundation.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘‘Otherwise only drone comb will be 
built in the upper stories, over the brood- 
combs, especially where a queen-excluder 
is used, as it is best to do when working 
for extracted honey.’’ 

‘“Why would drone comb be built under 


But it was a close call. 
Every thing is all afloat 
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such circumstances more than under the 
most favorable?’’ 

‘*Because extracted honey is best produc- 
ed with very strong colonies; and such col- 
onies will, as a rule, build mostly drone 
comb when the honey-flow is on, while such 
comb is a disadvantage to any apiarist only 
as it is kept for special use over queen-ex- 
cluders.”’ 

‘*Does not drone comb work equally well 

with worker comb when working for ex- 
tracted honey where queen-excluders are 
used ?’’ 
«‘‘ Yes. But unless the average apiarist 
is very different from Doolittle there will 
come a time in his life when he will say he 
would give almost any thing if those combs 
were only worker combs so he could use 
them just when and where he pleased. 
Where half-depth combs are used for ex- 
tracting, as the custom of some is, it does 
not make so very much difference whether 
they are of the worker or drone size of cells; 
an¢ in this case I would allow the bees to 
build their own combs in the frames.’’ 

‘*But suppose the apiarist is working for 
comb honey, then which is best?”’ 

‘*That will depend on whether he is go- 
ing to allow swarming, or whether he is 
going to keep his bees from swarming. If 
the latter (I very much doubt about his suc- 
cess in this matter, however), then he will 
have as much need of foundation when 
combs are being built as he would were he 
working for extracted honey, as strong col- 
onies building combs under any system of 
non-swarming will give a drone size of cell 
more often than otherwise.”’ 

‘*But I work my bees on the swarming 
plan. How would it be with me?”’’ 

‘‘If you use full sheets of foundation in 
the sections, and such use of full sheets is 
considered right by the larger part of our 
practical comb-honey producers, then I 
would say that it would pay to allow the 
bees to fill the brood-frames with natural 
comb. Each new swarm seems to go pre- 
pared for a start at comb-building in its 
new home, and such building seems to give 
them a greater activity than they show if 
the hive is supplied with empty combs or 
foundation; and I have often thought that, 
where the hive is contracted so as to hold 
only about two-thirds of the number of 
frames needed to fill the whole hive, and 
the sections put on at the time of hiving, 
this number of combs will be built by the 
bees without the: loss of a single pound of 
honey to the apiarist, while the cells will 
be nearly or entirely of the worker size, un- 
less an old or failing queen is used, in 
which case little besides drone comb will 
result under the most favorable circum- 
stances.’’ 

‘**Do you have the most off your comb 
built in this way?’’ 

‘““Well, no; although I have had very 
many perfect combs built in this way, and 
know it to be a good plan.”’ 

‘“*How do you have them built?’’ 

‘*Really the nicest way, where we decide 
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to have our combs built by the bees, is to 
set apart each year all the colonies we may 
happen to have when the honey-flow com- 
mences, that are not strong enough to do 
good work in the sections, or upper stories 
of hives for extracted honey; and as soon 
as the honey-flow commences, take away 
all their combs, except perhaps one having 
a little brood and some honey in it, giving 
the brood to other stronger colonies to make 
them still stronger, when just the number 
of frames these little colonies can work on 
to the best advantage are given to them, 
each having a starter of worker comb or 
comb foundation in it, say from half an 
inch to an inch in depth. In this way I 
succeed in getting the nicest of combs built; 
and by taking them out in such a way as 
to keep the bees desiring only worker brood, 
I am quite sure a worth of combs can be 
obtained greater than the value of honey 
which it would be possible for them to pro- 
duce were they allowed to have their own 
way. At least, this is the way I think I 
have proven the matter in my case.”’ 

‘*Do you think I could do as well? ’”’ 

‘*T do not know why you should not; but 
if you fear otherwise, it will be easy for 
you to test the matter for yourself; and if 
this does not prove in your hands as it does 
with me, then you can change to what seems 
best for you, or use foundation. There is 
no great loss in trying a few of the little 
colonies that way, should ycu have them, 
as the combs of brood given the stronger 
colonies help there fully as much as could 
be possible anywhere else. But it has en- 
tirely stopped raining now, and I am oblig- 
ed to go to town on business.’’ 























Say, dear reader, if you know any thing 
about brushed or ‘‘ shook ’’ swarms I wish 
you would tell us what you know. 


By the time this journal is finding its 
way to our readers I shall be on the way to 
Denver, together with my brother Huber. 


As mentioned in a footnote to a Straw in 
this issue, there is a large amount of white 
clover in bloom everywhere; but I have yet 
to hear of its yielding honey, even where 
the fields are white with the bloom. 





SwEET clover did not do well this year, 
in the East at least. It needs a season of 
drouth to make it do its best. The great 
amount of rain early in the season made 
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the plants grow up good and strong; but 
the bloom went out almost as soon as it 
came in. 


THE following note, received from E. T. 
Flanagan, tells of the death of one of our 
old contributors. Seven or eight years ago 
his name appeared in our columns very 
frequently. 

In the sudden and unexpected death of Mr. Geo. F. 
Robbins, formerly of Mechanicsburg, Ill., who has 


been in charge of my bees in Uvalde County. Texas, 
for the last five years, the bee-keeping fraternity have 


* lost a valued member, and I have lost a true and val- 


ued friend and a faithful employee whom it will be 
hard to replace. He was atrue Christian gentleman 
and an honest man. His name will be remembered by 
the older subscribers to GLEANINGS, especially in Ilh- 
nois. 2 E. T. FLANAGAN. 

Belleville, Ills., Aug. 24. 





MORE ABOUT DR. GANDY. 


I HOLD in my hand several letters, doc- 
uments, and legal papers, from prominent 
men, editors, the mayor of Humboldt, and 
others certifying to the correctness of Dr. 
Gandy’s statement. I also hold in my hand 
a copy of a lease from one of Dr. Gandy’s 
tenants, who agrees, among other consid- 
erations, to grow ten acres of catnip and 
an equal area of sweet clover within the 
range of Dr. Gandy’s bees. I have seen 
one or two other leases of a similar charac- 
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I would still ask our readers not to go 
wild over artificial pasturage. Catnip may 
not grow in other localities; and even if it 
did, it might fail to yield nectar. We know 
that in the East generally, for example al- 
falfa fails to yield any honey, although it 
can be grown successfully. I hope to see 
Dr. Gandy within the next few days, and 
look over his bees, his catnip-fields, and 
inquire more fully into his methods. From 
what I hear, I am inclined to think the soil 
and climate in and about Humboldt are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the growing of catnip. 


THE HONEY MARKET. 


THE facts are beginning to develop that 
there is really less of Eastern honey this 
year than last—at least we are not getting 
the offerings of a year ago at this time. 
Good lots of honey appear to be few and far 
between. There are a few choice lots in 
Western Colorado, but only a few. There 
is a little honey in Arizona. 

I understand that some buyers are going 
through the West, particularly Colorado, 
circulating the report that there has been a 
big crop of honey secured in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, and that there is also a big crop in 
the East. They report to you that so and 
so, a neighbor, has sold all his honey at a 
low figure (a very low price, of course), 
and that if you want to sell you had better 
sell right quick at what your neighbor clos- 
ed out at, because there is going to be a 
slump in the market. 

I hope our sensible readers will not be 
deluded by such barefaced lies as these. 

Conditions may change slightly later. 


IMPRESSIONS — THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
WEST. 


I HAVE wondered if, in my travels, I have 
been able to give a more correct view of 
conditions as they actually exist in the far 
West than some impressions that I have 
been able to gather from railroad folders 
and magazine articles. When, for exam- 
ple, I started for California I imagined it 
was a land of foliage, of luxdriant vegeta- 
tion and tropical fruits—of mountain ranges 
and towering peaks; of verdant valleys and 
shady canyons. I did not dream, though, 
that it was also a land of deserts, of sand, 
of wastes, of uninviting solitudes where 
nothing can live but the jack-rabbit. Yet I 
suppose I am not far from the truth when I 
say that a large portion of the State is not 
subject to cultivation. Besides the moun- 
tainous portions there are vast areas of 
deserts, of unendurable heat, land so bar- 
ren and dry that nothing but sage brush will 
grow on it. And yet there are beautiful 
localities there, and the stories told in or- 
dinary magazine articles and in railroad 
folders are all true. But they do not tell 
all the truth. A friend of mine once said 
that, when he was going to Florida, he im- 
agined we would see beautiful and luxuri- 
ant tropical vegetation — lakes and rivers, 
fine fishing, a balmy atmosphere; ‘‘ but,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ when I got down there the im- 
pression that was uppermost in my mind 
was the great sand heaps, for the greater 
portion of the State is but little more than 
a mass of sand.’’ 

Now, dear reader, if I have given you the 
impression that the localities I visited are 
all lands of luxuriance and fertility, let me 
disabuse that impression at once. When I 
tell you that, in going from one locality to 
another, the railway often runs through 
hundreds of miles of desert, I am only tell- 
ing you the literal truth. 

Then perhaps I should say, also, that the 
hot winds off from these same hot deserts, 
so necessary to the growth of the tropical 
vegetation of which I have been speaking, 
are very depressing to those who are not 
used to them. I said to some of my friends, 
‘“T do not see how you stand it where it is so 
insufferably hot during a part of the year.’’ 
I was met by the response, ‘‘ We get used 
to it, and /zke it. Wedo not see how you 
stand it to be frozen up six months in the 
year, to have chills and colds. We do not 
see how you can live in a locality where for 
six months in the year you must live main- 
ly indoors.’’ 

Referring to deserts, about the first in- 
troduction one gets in California, if he goes 
by the Southern Pacific, is an all-day ride 
through the desert. He suffers keenly from 
the heat. The hot blast through the car- 
windows is any thing but refreshing. The 
sand and grit are most distressing; and 
yet that is one’s first impression of beauti- 
ful—dbeautiful California. As the day clos- 
es he begins to see wheat-fields; and it 
finally winds up with fast-fleeting orange- 
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groves on either side. If, the next day or 
two, he takes the train northward, he will 
leave these beautiful fields, and again into 
the desert he plunges—more hot winds, 
more sand and dust and grit. Ever and 
anon he will see a mirage, ever fleeting; 
now clear and distinct, now a haze. 

Do you wonder that the best localities in 
the West have been ‘‘ gobbled up’”’ long ere 
this, and why it is that the settlers are 
crowded on comparatively small areas of 
ground? If, for example, some of the bee- 
keepers in the vicinity of Hanford were to 
move north and south to get away from 
their pear-blighted neighbors, they proba- 
bly would have to squat right down in the 
open desert. There’sthe pinch. If one de- 
sires to go to pastures new he may save to 
jump hundreds of miles ere he gets to an- 
other arable portion of land. 





BRUSHED OR ‘‘SHOOK’’ SWARMS, BOARDMAN 
ON. 

WHEN the August issue of the Bee-keep- 
ers’ Review came to hand I eagerly scanned 
its pages, asl always do. My eyes stopped 
when I came across the heading, ‘* Shook 
Swarms,’’ or, as Dr. Miller prefers to call 
it, ‘‘ brushed’? swarms; and when I saw 
the writer was H. R. Boardman I thought 
‘*here is a man who certainly is conserva- 
tive and careful. I never knew him to rec- 
ommend a thing unless it had vea/ merit; ”’ 
and as I read it over I noted that he said, 


‘* It is the only reliable method that we have 
Sound that would keep the swarming impulse 
under control, and also give satisfactory re- 


sults in surplus.’’? The italics in this case 
are mine. There are some other interesting 
things, but I have concluded I can do no 
better than to copy the article entire, with 
postscript: 


When I had several out-apiaries to care for, and 
swarming became somewhat of a problem. I found it 
expedient to force the swarms by shaking the bees out 
into an empty hive on the old stand, with only starters 
in the frames, at a time when the honey-flow was 
good, and, after the queen had commenced laying, fol- 
low the swarm with the partly filled seciions. 

Swarms treated in this manner can be trusted, fora 
time, at least, and it is the only reliable method I have 
ever found that would keep the swarming impulse un- 
der control, and also give satisfactory results in sur- 

lus. 

. At the close of the season, if I do not wish for the 
increase, I unite the swarms thus divided, which I 
leave near together for that very purpose, by placing 
one hive over or upon the other, reserving the young- 
est or most desirable queen. 

I use a deep frame which has a cross-bar in the mid- 
dle, and this gives two places from which to build 
comb, instead of one, which is a decided advantage in 
starting. 

I have used wired frames for this purpose, with good 
results, the wires running perpendicular. The combs 
will be built upon the wires in this manner with sur- 
prising nicety, many of them comparing favorably 
with those built upon foundation. From the samples 
of combs thus produced, I select the best for future 
use, and render the objectionable ones into wax. In 
this way 1 make wax production a source of profit. 

For several years, in August, I moved about 100 col- 
onies each year, about 12 miles, to the buckwheat 
fields on the prairie, and returned them later in the 
season. These colonies I treated in the same way, and 
thus saved hauling the stores back and forth, as well 
as keeping the buckwheat and late honey by itself. 

We are having poor seasons for several years past, 
and there is much less swarming, hence these different 
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conditions have to be met by different methods; and 
Iam not practicing this ‘‘shake-out’’ method as much 
as formerly. 

I know no reason why it is not adapted to any local- 
ity “J season in which the honey flow is reasonably 
good. 


P. S.—In the last issue of GLEANINGS is an article 
on the “‘shake-out plan;” and I notice that the in- 
struction is to shake out every bee from the old colony. 
I don’t advise this; on the contrary, I advise, 6y a// 
means, to leave bees enough to protect the hive until 
the brood has time to hatch; and especially take this 
precaution in out-yards when there will be no one to 
look after the bees. I had one very lively case of rob- 
bing, in an out-yard, by neglecting this precaution. I 
also close down the entrance very close. Sometimes I 
have closed it entirely with what I call a robber-guard 
until the bees get a little house-cleaning done, and 
have recovered from their panic and confusion. 

H. R. B. 

I presume Mr. Boardman certainly errs 
on the safe side when he counsels against 
shaking a// the bees out; and yet I know 
my friend Vernon Burt has done this with- 
out any bad results; but what he may be 
able to do, others may not, without consid- 
erable loss in brood. 

Dr. Miller strenuously objects to the use 
of the word ‘‘shook’’ when applied to 
swarms, as being ungrammatical and in- 
elegant; but ‘‘shook’’ swarms are one 
thing and ‘‘ brushed ’’ swarms are anoth- 
er; and to my mind the word ‘‘ shook,”’ 
even though it be ungrammatical, implies a 
more violent jar of the frames than the 
word ‘‘shaken,’’ which we both admit is 
grammatical and correct. No easy-going 
shaking will remove the bees from the 
frame, but a frame that has been ‘‘ shook ”’ 
in the manner that Stachelhausen refers to 
has been so severely jarred or jounced that 
every bee has lost its foothold before it 
knew what was up. In the case of these 
forced swarms it is sometimes best to brush 
only; but at other times one had better 
shake. If there is a lot of new honey in the 
combs, the brush must, of course, be used. 

I asked Dr. Miller why it was that so 
good a thing should not have more recogni- 
tion among the bee-keeping fraternity. He 
writes: 

I think that the reason more has not been said about 
brushed swarms in this country is because it’s nobody's 
baby, but a foundling, and I think its father was the 
late C. J. H. Gravenhorst, who called such a swarm a 
“ fegling,’’ which means a brushed thing, or, as you 
called it, a brushed swarm. It is only courtesy to him 
to give it the name he gave it (brushed swarm) rather 
than ‘‘ shook ’’ swarm. 

Well, now, say: Ifthe brushed or ‘‘shook’’ 
swarm (beg pardon, Dr. Miller) is what 
some good men claim it to be, it is the big- 
gest thing, in my estimation, that has been 
brought before the bee-keeping public in the 
last year or two. If it does not receive 
greater meads of praise than it has, it will 
not be the fault of GLEANINGS. 

I should like to hear from every one of our 
subscribers or readers who has had any 
experience with it. To be able to control 
swarming with small brood-chambers — 
force the. swarms artificially at our con- 
venience—and to force them into the supers, 
and to increase our surplus, and to be able 
to dispense with an attendant at outyards 
during swarming time — why, it is almost 
too good to believe. Let us know all about it. 





























QUEEN-REARING. 


The Cell-bar and Frame. 








BY W. H. PRIDGEN. 





There is no advantage whatever in hav- 
ing comb in the frame with the queen-cells, 
while, on the other hand, the practice is at- 
tended with many disadvantages, the great- 
est being the attraction of robbers while it 
is being handled about the apiary, and the 
inconvenience of handling the frame gener- 
ally. 

The illustration makes a convenient and 
substantial frame so plain that no descrip- 
tion is necessary, the slots in the end-bars 
of the frame, % inch below the board in 
the frame, are to admit of the easy removal 
of the cell-bar without mashing bees when 
the frame is covered with them. 

The bar is ;%5% inch, and is hung in 
the slots in the frame by a round nail at 
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each end, which is driven into the center of 
the upper edge so it will hang with the 
brads to which the cups are attached down, 
and not be liable to turn to one side and 
cause the cells to be built crooked, or to be 
mutilated while being inserted between the 
combs. 

By this arrangement the frame can be 
placed on its side, the cups attached, and 
the transfer of larve made without remov- 
ing the bar from the frame, though this 
work can be more conveniently done by re- 
moving the bar. Nevertheless, it is better 
to have the bar pivoted for the purpose of 
making examinations, etc., rather than 
have it arranged so it can not be turned in 
the frame. The brads are driven in one of 
the ,s-inch sides of the bar in pairs, equal 
distance from the edges, and % inch from 
pair to pair, for the convenient adjustment 
of a nursery that will be explained later. 
The little staples driven one inch from the 
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end pairs of the brads being for the attach- 
ment of the nursery. 

The queen-cups are attached to the bar 
by using a forming or dipping stick like 


_ 2 AT 


the end marked X in the illustration. By 
inserting the stick into the cup, grasping 
the base of the cup with the thumb and 
index finger of the left hand, and pressing 
it down on the brads with the stick and 
left hand at the same time, to be held in 
place with the fingers while the stick is be- 
ing removed, and they are ready for the 
transfer of the larve to be made. 

With this arrangement the queen-cups 
can be kept from the dust in bulk, and are 
not injured by age, besides admitting of 
the easy and convenient removal of the ripe 
cells or the adjustment of the nursery, re- 
moval of cups not accepted, and adding 
those of the same age from other batches, 
etc. The end of this illustration, marked 
V, gives a better idea of the correct shape 
of the transfer-stick. 

Imi) 


psoas — 
7 


Ls 


Fic.2. + \ 
BAR FOR ALLEY STRIPS. 


This bar is constructed for the use of Al- 
ley strips instead of dipped cups, and re- 
moves the objection of having to have melted 
wax to attach the strips to the bar. When 
the two pieces are clamped together they fit 
at the top and form a V-shaped groove at 
the bottom, which clamps the upper edge 
of the strip of comb tightly, and leaves the 
bottom of the cells the natural shape. In- 
stead of clamping the comb by sliding the 
clamp in from the top as per the illustra- 
tion, it is better to use a thin metal button 
screwed to the main bar, and have the ends 
of the short piece square. Then the strips 
of comb can be adjusted on the bar, the 
clamp or short piece pressed down on them, 
and the buttons adjusted at each end to 
hold all in place. 

We can not get strips of comb long enough, 
containing larve of the proper age, from 
end to end, to make a whole batch; but it 
can be cut as recommended by Mr. Alley, 
and the ends placed together. By paying 
attention to the number of cells to each 
strip, and making the joints come between 
the points at which cells are wanted, and 
destroying two larve, and leaving one in- 
stead of each alternate one, as does Mr. 
Alley, the cells will be nearer the correct 
distance apart, and will admit of the use 
of the same nursery used with queen-cups 
placed 5 inch apart, besides being more ° 
easily separated, when given to nuclei. 
The use of these strips is attended with the 
difficulty of getting strips of any great 
length with the eggs or larve of the same 
age, unless the breeding-queen is kept in a 
nucleus of small combs, or kept crowded 
for laying room and empty clean combs be 
given at the right time to have the eggs or 
brood ready when wanted. And, besides, 
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much larger pieces of comb have to be used 
in preparing a batch than is the case when 
the cocoons are transferred. 





WOODEN CUPS. 


A, cell-bar; B, B, cell-blocks; D, D, saw- 
kerfs, or slots; C, flat-headed tacks. 

These cups should be made of hard wood, 
and polished inside; and by dipping them 
in melted wax until the inside is coated 
they can be used for the transfer of larve 
without cocoons, and will be accepted and 
the cells completed. 

It is claimed that the ripe cells built out 
from blocks are more readily accepted when 
given to bees unprotected, which, no doubt, 
is due tothe fact that they can be separated 
and inserted between the combs without any 
disfiguration of any of the work done by 
the bees, rather than affording protection 
to the portion of the cells on which the at- 
tack is usually made. 

By having the holes in the blocks large 
enough, plugs of wax can be used, and the 
cups formed by pressing forming-sticks into 
them while the wax is soft, and make sinks 
or contracted bases for the transfer of the 
cocoon ; but they do not equal the dipped 
cups for this purpose, as there is little or 
no elasticity about them. Every thing con- 
sidered, there is nothing yet devised that 
equals the dipped cups for the reception of 
larve; and this illustration is given to meet 
a possible demand for an arrangement for 
the use of blocks that are conveniently at- 
tachable and detachable, besides being ad- 
justable to the whole system here given. 

The clamp here shown for the adjustment 
of a nursery, when one so desires, has been 
superseded by the hook and-staple-arrange- 
ment shown in the other pictures. 


TESTING THE SWARTHMORE NUCLEUS-BOXES. 


A Later Form of the Swarthmore Queen-mating 
Boxes. 





BY FR. GREINER. 


Mr. Editor:—In an article I wrote last 
winter for your journal I made the state- 
ment that the costly part of queen-rearing 
was the maintaining of nucleus colonies; 
that I had tried some different methods to 
cheapen the cost, also the Swarthmore 
method, but that I had not found any thing 
more satisfactory than the regular nucleus 
plan, using the ordinary brood-frame as 
used in the apiary. A description of the 
Swarthmore method may be found in this 
journal for 1901 and in the American Bee 
Journal, same year. Myself and others 
followed the instructions given, but it seems 
we failed in making it work to our satisfac- 
tion. It seems even Swarthmore has come 
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to the conclusion that the plan he then ad- 
vocated was not a success. However, in a 
private letter Mr. Pratt wrote me early in 
the spring he said that he still thought it 
practical to use a handful of bees for our 
purpose rather than be to the expense of 
keeping strong nucluei, and he induced me 
to give his improved plan an impartial tri- 
al. I have done so. His improved method 
differs in several ways from the one de- 
scribed last year. He now uses two 4X 
4% frames for his miniature nuclei. For- 
merly he used but one. Then the little 
hives are set up separately, and with am- 
ple space between them to prevent the bees 
from running together and to make it prac- 
tical to feed the colonies when necessary. 
Mr. Pratt has also devised some means to 
stock up his nuclei with bees. This is a 
success, and is very handy. He will un- 
doubtedly speak about this himself. 

The season during June was very unfa- 
vorable here for queen-rearing on account 
of continuous rain, and I did not deem it 
best to do any thing in that line tili July. 
When my queen-cells were ready, behold, 
the honey season was already at an end. I 
anticipated trouble in the line of robbing 
when setting up the little nuclei, but every 
thing went lovely. Ten of the twelve nu- 
clei pulled through in good order. The 
other two might have been made a success 
with a little more watchfulness and stock- 
ing up again with bees. These things 
have to be learned. Next time I shall 
kpow more about it. From the ten success- 
ful little hives I took eight queens. Two 
lost theirs on the mating-trip or otherwise, 
and were again supplied with cells or 
young virgins. For an experiment I am al- 
lowing one of the nuclei to rear a queen from 
the brood of their removed mother, to see 
what such a queen will amount to, and I 
may speak of this at some future time. 

In justice to Mr. Pratt I feel that I should 
report my trial to the readers of this jour- 
nal. I am of the opinion that the Swarth- 
more method is practical during the warm- 
er part of the season at least. It may in- 
volve a little more trouble, require more 
watchfulness, and some feeding and re- 
stocking of the nuclei if they should run 
low in bees at any time. But when it is 
possible, by breaking up one colony to form 
fifty nuclei instead of the usual five, there 
occurs quite a saving which is well worth 
looking after. ; 

It is evident that all queen-cells must be 
built and kept in strong colonies till the 
queens have emerged, or about that time. 
I have noticed that when queen-cells at the 
critical time have been allowed to become 
chilled they may hatch; but the resulting 
queens will usually have crippled or de- 
formed wings. This is obvious when we 
consider that the wings of the insect are 
developed at the last end of the pupa stage, 
and when a cell at this period becomes 
cold the development is interrupted, and 
seems to result in deformed wings. 

In stocking up Swarthmore nucleus-box- 
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es I have used bees from an outyard as well 
as bees from queenless colonies of the same 
yard. I have had good success with both. 
Theoretically, bees from outyards would be 
preferable. Swarthmore’s device for stock- 
ing up nuclei answers nicely for bringing 
bees from an outyard as well as for the 
purpose they are intended. Whether queens 

mated while in these miniature nucleus 
hives are as good in every respect, as pro- 
lific and long-lived, as are others kept in 
full colonies from beginning to end, we 
shall have to find out. 
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SWARTHMORE QUEEN-MATING BOXES. 


Mr. Pratt instructs us to paint the little 
boxes so as to withstand the weather; but 
they are hardly suited for exposure in this 
way. My drawing illustrates how I have 
set up four nuclei on top of an old discard- 
ed box hive by the board fence at one side 
of my home yard, covering and protecting 
them with a water-proof shade-board. In 
an exposed locality the board must be well 
weighted down. 

Four nuclei may be placed inside-of an 
empty hive-body. Each little colony may 
thus fly from a different side. When a 
hive-body is thus used the boxes need not 
be painted, the cover giving perfect protec- 
tion. Inside of the hive, feeding is safe and 
handy. A piece of drone comb may be 
made to answer for a feeder. I place it on 
the top of each box, filled with syrup, and 
remove the stopper from the hole in the cen- 
ter of the top. This hole is not only in- 
tended to place the feeder thereon, but 
principally for the reception of a queen-cell. 

The introduction of virgin queens or cells 
is much safer with those miniature colo- 
nies than with full-sized ones, and may be 
practiced almost immediately after removal 
of a fertile queen, without risk. 

Naples, N. Y., Aug. 11. 


[I sincerely hope that the plan may be 
made a success. Swarthmore’s latest plan 
will certainly give better results than his 
first one; but even such a one as you de- 
scribe, I am rather of the opinion, would 
require an expert to make it work. Our 
own experience and the reports we have 
had of these little one, two, and three sec- 
tion-comb mating-boxes has not been very 
reassuring. We get the best results with 


two full-sized frames, in a compartment 
over a strong colony, with wire cloth be- 
tween the upper and lower stories. Three 
such compartments are used in each upper 
story with entrances pointing in three dif- 
ferent directions.—Ep. ] 





GOVERNMENT AID TO BEE-KEEPERS. 





A Little Interesting History; Some Good Sugges- 
tions from a Man who has been Connected with 
Government Work for Some Years. 





BY W. K. MORRISON. 


Prof. Benton deserves a vote of thanks for 
calling attention to the work the govern- 
ment of the United States is doing for bee- 
keeping. The impression is general that 
the Department of Agriculture has faileu 
to assist apiculture to a degree worth con- 
sideration, hence it has come about that 
very few look for light or help in that quar- 
ter. In one respect Prof. Benton’s experi- 
ence is different from mine — that is, with 
reference to the voting of money for the 
work of the Division of Apiculture. I found 
no difficulty whatever in inducing the gov- 
ernment to make an appropriation, and 
there was not the slightest objection to the 
money being voted—rather, it seemed te me, 
that twice the sum first voted would have 
been allowed had there been any need for 
it; and I believe if good reasons were ad- 
vanced for it Congress would vote a pret- 
ty large sum to assist the bee-keeping in- 
dustry of the country. I well recollect the 
remarks of the Congressmen when the first 
appropriation was slated by Secretary 
Rusk. They were unanimous in demand- 
ing that the money be spent in practical ex- 
periments only. They did not want the 
money spent in going around the country 
collecting wild bees and then determining 
their species. Prof. Riley took umbrage at 
this; but Secretary Rusk promised the lead- 
ing ‘‘agricultural’’ Senators that the mon- 
ey would be spent only on practical work. 
It may interest Colorado and Kansas bee- 
keepers to learn that Senator Teller and 
the late Senator Plumb were the sponsors 
for the first appropriation; and had they 
been bee-keepers these gentlemen could 
hardly have been more enthusiastic in the 
matter. Of course, Secretary Rusk was 
very willing to assist us, and it was his in- 
tention to increase the annual appropria- 
tion as the situation might warrant it. He 
was then spending a large sum of money 
on silk culture, and it was no trouble for 
me to show him that bee-keeping, a far 
more important industry, was not allowed 
a penny. I hope the apiculturists of Wis- 
consin duly revere the great Secretary’s 
memory. In my conversations with Sena- 
tors and Representatives I gathered the im- 
pression that they would always be liberal 
with the bee-keepers ; and, though some of 
them are now dead and others have retired 
to private life, I believe this sentiment 
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still largely prevails at the national capi- 
tol. 

The great trouble is, to get men capable 
of conducting experiments sufficiently im- 
portant and far-reaching to command na- 
tional attention. It is not easy to find men 
like Reaumur, Huber, Langstroth, or Dzier- 
zon ; and it’s the same in every industry. 
Some few heaven-born geniuses tower over 
all the rest of the plodding workers. Such 
men are not made to order, and in many 
cases they meet with obstacles erected by 
the very men they have labored to benefit. 
Nor is it always convenient for men of gen- 
ius to work under government surveillance. 
They would feel ‘‘curbed, cabined, and 
confined.’’ The United States abounds 
with agricultural experiment stations; but 
I do no injustice to any of them when I say 
they possess no such original geniuses as 
Burbank, of California, and Messrs. Mun- 
son and Stringfellow, of Texas—men who 
have had no government aid whatever to 
help them on. It:‘is practically the same 
in most industries. 

There is one nation, however, that has 
made a great success of giving government 
aid tooriginal investigators. That country 
is Germany, and her success has stimulat- 
ed others to emulation. But Iam not aware 
they have succeeded very well. The Ger- 
mans have been singularly successful in se- 
lecting the right man for the work; and, 
having found the right man, leaving him to 
work out every problem in his own peculiar 
way, not hampering him with ‘‘instruc- 
tions.’’? Most of this (not all) original 
work has been done in connection with the 
great German universities where aneminent- 
ly broad and free system of pursuing knowl- 
edge prevails. The result has been to place 
the whole world of science a debtor to Ger- 
many. 

Frequently we see requests for the State 
experiment stations to take up bee-keeping 
problems. It does not seem to me this is a 
\ery desirable thing to do; for unless the 
investigations were conducted by thorough 
bee-masters the experiments would hardly 
prove any thing, except that the experiment- 
ors did not understand their business. We 
must be careful about encouraging this sort 
of thing. 

I well recollect the chastisement dealt out 
by Mr. E. O. Rossele, the well-known poul- 
tryman, to some experiment stations who 
had attempted to deal with poultry prob- 
lems without first securing the services of 
an expert poultry genius. Hesimply ‘‘rid- 
dled’’ the experiments as published. And 
it is very easy to doa great deal of damage 
to an industry by giving out false reports, 
especially if covered with the official seal 
of the government. The reason why the 


‘*comb-honey lie’’ took so well with the 
public was that it emanated from the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington. 
That gave it respectability, and it has gone 
on its perfidious mission for a quarter of a 
century, doing great damage to honey-pro- 
Quite recently Nature, the great 


ducers. 
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English scientific journal, devoted a para- 
graph to ‘‘the comb-honey lie,’’ and so also 
the very rellable Chambers’ Journal, all in 
the interests of science, no doubt. The 
reader can readily perceive that govern- 
ment aid to bee-keeping might easily prove 
a positive detriment to the honey-producers 
who try to make a living from their api- 
aries. 

Truly, there is no lack of work for a 
really clever experimenter; in point of fact, 
the work before us to be solved is so vast 
that it requires great courage to start work 
on much raw material. To give an idea of 
what I regard as a truly rational subject 
for research I offer two problems as sam- 
ples: 

1. What can be done to render the Cali- 
fornia crop more certain? 

2. How provide a substitute for alfalfa in 
Colorado, should this crop become unrelia- 
ble? 

It would take a long time and much mon- 
ey, perhaps, to conduct such researches; 
but both the time and the money would be 
well spent if success attended the efforts. 

One of the things that has operated 
against the advance of government apicul- 
tural experiments is what I may term the 
Apis dorsata fad. It seems tome that some 
bee-keepers thought if they had this giant 
bee they would be all right for this life at 
least. In my opinion there are other prob- 
lems much more important lying right 
around us—not that I do not believe in do- 
mesticating new bees, but there are other 
fine bees besides Apis dorsata. Had the 
proposition been to tame some of the sting- 
less bees I could have understood their en- 
thusiasm. I need not enumerate or even at- 
tempt to begin to mention the problems up 
for solution, because, if a man is capable 
of experimental research, he will discover 
plenty of problems awaiting his attention. 
We want a Faraday in bee-keeping. If 
we can find such a one, by all means let 
the government of some State support him, 
and let bee-keepers help all they can. 
There is plenty of work for him to do. 





GETTING BEES OUT OF SUPERS. 





The Bee-escape Plan; the Shook, Brushed, and 
Smoke Plan, and a More Rational Way. 





BY S. T. PETTITT. 





Mr. Root:—I notice on page 136, last edi- 
tion of A BC book, that you still adhere to 
the old way of taking combs from the bees 
for extracting; that is, by smoke, shake, 
and immediate brushing. But you give 
preference to the bee-escape, which, may 
be, is all right for removing supers at the 
close of the season; but for the following 
reasons I would not use them during the 
honey-flow: 

First, in a honey-flow the bees work in 
the hive all night at evaporating and curing 
the honey; but just as soon as the bee-es- 
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cape is in place, at once all work in the su- 
per stops; and instead of the curing pro- 
cess going on, the honey, from the breath of 
the bees in that closed-up super, grows 
thinner. 

Second. The consequent congested condi- 
tion of the brood-chamber for 12 hours or 
more has, I believe, a strong tendency to 
create a swarming fever. 

Third. In many places the honey would 
be too cold for the best work. You have to 
smoke to put on the escapes, and you have 
to smoke to take them off. I take out the 
combs and replace with empty ones gener- 
ally, with but one smoking, and never an- 
ger nor worry the bees at all. Moreof this 
later on. Your method as figured on said 
page, to put it candidly and courteously, is 
barbarous. 

Let’s consider it for a moment, bearing 
in mind all the while that the bee is a frail, 
sensitive, and nervous little creature, capa- 
ble of suffering intense mental and physi- 
cal pain, whose rage under continued prov- 
ocation is terrible, and it is endowed with 
an indomitable determination, to the death, 
against all odds, to defend its mother and 
home. Their apparent ill nature and cross- 
ness are always in self-defense; they never 
pick a quarrel for the sake of it. Bad 
treatment is largely responsible. 

Well, you smoke the bees, then pull out 
one comb, give it a rapid shaking motion in 
front of the entrance, then on top of the 
frames you brush off the remaining bees. 
Then the next comb is pulled out; but in- 
stead of being shaken in front of the hive 
you shake it in the hive. The remaining 
bees are then dislodged with the brush in 
the hive and on top of the combs, and so on 
to the last comb. 

Now, what has come to pass during this 
process? Some of these same bees have 
been pulled up, shaken, and brushed off 
again and again, and nearly suffocated 
with smoke repeatedly; and all the time 
their combs and stores are disappearing. 
The process is surely most exasperating. 
When I used the same practice their suffer- 
ings used to pain my heart, and their stings 
pained me elsewhere; but what could I do? 
I knew of no better way. I could not be- 
lieve that God ever meant that ¢ha/ sort of 
tight and enmity should exist between man 
and his dumb friends; and I am glad to 
say that some thinking and reasoning to de- 
vise a better way was rewarded by a short, 
simple, humane plan which I have practic- 
ed fur years with entire satisfaction. Here 
is the plan: 

On a wheelbarrow is placed a comb-box 
filled with empty combs and covered witha 
wet cloth if robbers are bad. In a good 
flow no cloth is needed. First, I blow a 
little smoke into the entrance, but not 
enough to cause the bees to run up. Then 
I smoke and flap the cloth rapidly and al- 
ternately; continue to flap and smoke suffi- 
ciently to cause most of the bees to run 
down out of the super. Now work rapidly, 
and remove the combs quickly; don’t be 
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afraid of disturbing the bees. Shake each 
comb at the entrance except the last one, 
which may be shaken inside. Lean the 
combs against the back of the hive or any 
convenient thing. 

Now that the super is empty, grab the 
empty combs, several at a time, and drop 
them quickly into the super and close the 
hive at once before the bees return to the 
super. Next brush the bees from the combs 
and drop them into the comb-box. While 
brushing the bees from the combs I common- 
ly rest them on top of the hive-cover and 
brush most of the bees right on top of the 
hive. Brush quickly and lightly. Don’t 
hurt them with the brush—just a light 
sweeping and they roll off, and not a bee 
will show resentment. 

I tind a great improvement in the temper 
and general behavior of my bees through 
the use of the above plan. I am persuaded 
that they neither fear nor hate me, as they 
seemingly did under the common practice. 
Any way, they treat me well, and I know I 
love them more. 

The whole secret is in the fright and sur- 
prise played upon them, coupled with the 
quickness with which the work is done, 
without arousing their anger by immediate 
brushing and bruising. 

If the bees left on the combs after shak- 
ing have not been hurt, 15 seconds out of 
the hive, provided there be neither queen 
nor brood present, takes all the fight out of 
them. 

If there are no other bees to interfere I 
can. without hat or veil, perform the opera- 
tion in so incredibly a short space of time 
that perhaps I’d better not give it. There 
is exhilaration in that kind of work. It is 
a revolution in that department of labor. 
It has converted a painful necessity into a 
pleasant piece of work. 


NOTES. 


1. I gave fhis plan to the Ontario Ox- 
ford Bee-keepers’ Association several years 
ago. 

2. For taking off comb honey, and some- 
times for taking combs for extracting, I 
place on the hive an inverted box about 2 
inches deep, and of the size of the hive, 
which has a hole in each side for inserting 
the nose of the smoker. Buttons are placed 
so as to drop over the hole not in use. The 
invention is not mine. 

3. If the super contains more than eight 
combs you may find it advantageous to drop 
in some empty combs when half or more 
filled ones are out. 

4. To prevent crushing bees, and for con- 
venience, it is a good plan to have a few 
light pieces of boards with two cross-pieces 
nailed on each, in different parts of the 
yard. On these the combs can be set when 
taken out of the hive. 

5. Bruised and angered bees dropping 
back into the hive arouse the rage and re- 


’ sentment of the whole colony. 


Aylmer W., Ont., Can. 
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[Why, friend Pettit, your method of get- 
ting bees out of supers is just the same as 
that used successfully by Mr. W. L. Cogg- 
shall, of West Groton, N. Y., for many 
years; but I first got track of it when I vis- 
ited him in 1897; but it was not until March 
of the following year that I described this 
method of snuffing smoke down into the 
hive by means of flipping and flopping of 
quilts—see page 173 of this journal for 1898. 
The fact was, I intended to describe this 
exact method in our A BC of Bee Culture, 
and now discover I left out the important 
part of it—that of flipping or flopping a 
cloth to drive the bees downward into the 
box below or into the brood-nest. 

But the bee-escape can be employed to 
good advantage, even during the height of 
the honey-flow, and yet in no way interfere 
with work in the supers. If there are two 
or three supers on the hive already, and 
the combs are sealed in the upper one, there 
will be no interruption in the process of 
ripening, for the bees will go down into the 
super next below. Of course, if only one 
super be put on the hive at a time, it might 
cause a Slight interruption, as you suggest; 
but even then the interruption would be less 
than when the smoke in connection with the 
flopping of the cloth is used. 

There are methods that are barbarous 
for getting bees out of the supers; and 
while the description I gave may possibly 
seem barbarous, yet I never thought that I 
was treating the bees cruelly when I prac- 
ticed the plan, for I do not believe in tor- 
turing the bees with smoke. Smoke prop- 
erly used will drive; but improperly used 
it will suffocate, and only cause the bees to 
cling to the combs the tighter, and at times 
to uncap sections that are perfect. 

I will not pretend to say whether Mr. 
Coggshall was prior to you in this method 
of getting bees out of supers or not; but he 
had used it many years when he showed to 
me the plan right in his own apiaries, in 
1897. I suspect that bee-keepers have not 
made enough use of it. When the bee-es- 
cape can not be used, the plan can be adopt- 
ed with very good results.—ED. | 


BIG HUM BEE. 


BY ALBERT D. WARNER. 





Now, personally, Big Hum was the larg- 
est bee in the grove. In flight he was pow- 
erful, and in voice great. He was, like- 
wise, superb in the estimation of the queens, 
and loved their company. Big Hum medi- 
tated on the diversified conditions of life, 
and was particularly hostile to the bipeds 
who so often pestered him and his compan- 
ions. News of the writings of these high- 
legged beasts, as he called them, came to 
his ears; and so, procuring some of the 
bee-papers, he perused the same. BigHum 


was much disgusted at what the bipeds 
claimed to know concerning the ways of his 
tribe; but what he knew they did not know, 
and uttered the following line of hums, 
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which, striking the drums of a passer-by, 
were productive of the following: 

**T am a big full-grown bee, and shou'd, 
under ordinary circumstances, know the 
ways of bees and ‘their modes of life; there- 
fore be it known to man, the biped, and bee, 
I henceforth say that, if I have the true 
knowledge of bees and the secrets of their 
living, then the contradictory, misleading, 
unsatisfactory, pig-headed, boiled-brained, 
fandangled set of supposed facts are not 
according to the truth, though, giving the 
pesty and troublesome men their due, I 
say they have conscientiously tried to get at 
the facts; but through the temptations of 
those who think they have no limit, and 
those who acknowledge bounds, the faults 
in their doctrine have come. If they are 
right, then I’m a liar. I, Big Hum Bee, 
am a liar, a clear-cut side-tracker. 

** Let me tell you, friend biped, who walk 
near, you may think that those animals of 
your kind know all that is known, but you 
err. Ped No. 1 says a small hive of such 
and such shape fits us best, while ped No. 
2 says one of another size and shape is 
proper for the honey-bee. You fight, you 
scramble, you tell friendly lies, and you 
multiply many things from nothing. But 
you know something concerning us, after 
all, and you honestly try to know more; 
but you have a long way to travel to learn 
the full mystery of the hive. 

“* You wag your tongue to a great degree 
over the traits and want of traits of the 


queen. She comes in for numerous hu- 
manized statements, lies, and close-cut 
truths. I, the paof the honey-gatherers. do 


not receive full notice of my value. Big 
Hum Bees are not much studied in your 
work and word. Nevertheless, it is he who 
is of much more importance than you think. 
It is true, he does not sting you, though he 
would if he could. 

“* Let me inform you that, for many eggs, 
for many bees, for much honey, and for lit- 
tle swarming, you must have big hives. 
Big houses, I say, hold many goods; and 
those bipeds who expect to get a ton of 
honey from a thimble will fail to realize on 
the theory. Queens lay their eggs in cells. 
Many cells are necessary for many bees. 
The biped who expects to get 75,000 bees 
from 20,000 cells is miscalculating condi- 
tions. Where there is no place for the rear- 
ing of many bees, there will not be many 
bees, regardless of the theoretical manufac- 
tory notions of many bee-experts. The se- 
cret, Mr. Biped, of much honey is — many 
bees. Thecondition for many bees is—ce/’s. 
The conditions necessary for many cells 
are —/arge hives. Unless they are to be 
glued on the outside, which would be very 
doubtful doings, get the large hives. A 
few years and the eight-frame common- 
depth hive will be relegated to the gone or 
to the apiaries of biped owners whose bes 
are expected to appear spiritualistical'y, 
and not from the common every-day method 
of eggs and brood-chamber. Good by, Mr. 
Biped. Shall I hum again? ”’ 
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THE SERIOUS SITUATION IN THE REGION OF 
THE BLIGHTED PEAR-ORCHARDS. 


Something over a year ago I wrote up 
the situation regarding the pear-blight, 
and the possible relation of the bees to it. 
While it was not shown perhaps that the 
bees were entirely innocent, there were 
many circumstances that seemed to indi- 
cate that the spread of the blight was due 
to conditions beyond the control of any bee- 
keeper or any living man in the vicinity. 
The most that the bee-keepers were pre- 
pared to admit was that the bees might 
help in spreading the virus of the pear- 
blight, and even the conservative pear-men 
themselves appeared inclined to the view 
that their removal would do little more than 
mitigate the trouble. The more rabid of 
the fruit-men seemed to be of the opinion 
that all the bees should be banished from 
the county, and talked ‘‘poison,’’ ‘‘law,’’ 
and ‘‘the courts.'’ Such rabid sentiments 
I am pleased to say did not emanate from 
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the extensive pear-growers but from the 
little small-minded dozen-tree growers. 
There are bee-keepers who have consid- 
erable holdings in bees; and if they are 
compelled to move to another locality there 
will be the expense of moving as well as 
the more serious problem of finding other 
good bee localities remote from other bee- 
keepers. I doubt very much whether any 
one in the vicinity of the pear-orchards 
could move his bees to any unoccupied ter- 
ritory within a radius of two or three hun- 
dred miles in which he could make a fair 
living. As I have before explained, the 
good bee locations are so thoroughly taken 
up throughout almost the entire State of 
California—a State that has an area equal 
to two and half times that of the whole of 
New England—that if one has to move out 
he will have to give up the business and 
sacrifice hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of dollars invested in bees, hives, extractors, 
buildings, and general equipment. This 
is the situation that confronts some well-to- 
do bee-men within a few miles of the pear- 
orchards. So far as J have talked with 
the bee-men, they are willing to move their 
bees or quit the business, providing it can 
be proven that the bee business is of less 
importance than the growing of pears, and 
providing it is further proven that the re- 
moval of the bees under domestication and 
under the control of man would afford the 
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expected relief. If I am not mistaken, the 
bee-men were in the locality before the 
pear-men, and they have just as good a 


F. E. BROWN, PRES. OF THE CENTRAL CAL- 
IFORNIA BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


right to make a living there as their neigh- 
bors engaged in a different occupation. If 
the question does come before the courts, 
there will be some fine points involved. 

I was assured, while on the ground, that 
the pear-blight is something that comes 
and goes in spite of the bees. This admis- 
sion was made by some of the fair-minded 
pear-men. If that be the case, the terrible 
blight that has devastated the vicinity of 
some of the best-bearing trees will disap- 
pear of its own accord, and in the course 
of a few years these conflicting relations be- 
tween the two industries will be forgotten. 

Iam glad to introduce to you to-day some 
of the representative bee-men around’ Han- 
ford. I was not able to see all of them by 
considerable. Those that I did have acon- 
ference with constituted a committee ap- 
pointed by the Central California State Bee- 
keepers’ Association to meet a committee ap- 
pointed by the fruit-men to devise ways and 
means whereby the conflicting interests 
could be harmonized. First I will intro- 
duce to you Mr. F. E. Brown, son-in-law 
of the pioneer bee-keeper J. F. Flory, and 
President of the Central California Bee- 
keepers’ Association. He has been en- 
gaged in bee-keeping for many years, and 
has been identified during that time with 
various business interests. He is disposed 
to be fair, and willing to consider any rea- 


sonable proposition that may be made; and ° 


yet he is one of those chaps who will ‘‘fight 
to the last ditch’’ when he feels that the 
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bees have been maligned and condemned in 
a wholesale way. 

In Fig. 1 I show Mr. F. E. Brown and 
the part of the committee that was appoint- 
ed to meet a similar committee from the 
pear-growers. Mr. J. F. Flory I referred 
to in our last issue. 

Mr. Fred M. Hart is a bee-keeper who is 
perhaps as extensively engaged in the 
business as any one in the vicinity of the 
pear-orchards. He has a beautiful home 
and a delightful family, and I had the 
pleasure of staying over night with him. 

The next morning, after breakfast, I got 
the family out in the yard and suggested 
that they group together, rough and ready, 
that I might get their picture. This. they 
kindly consented to do, from the youngest 
to the oldest. See cut below. 

The other gentleman shown in the larg- 
est group, Fig. 1, is one whose name I do 
not seem to have on my note-book or else I 
should be glad to introduce him also. 


BEES AND ALMOND-GROWING; STICKING TO 
THE BEES. 

Let us now leave Hanford and take a 
jump northward through the deserts into 
the region of Newman, Cal., where resides a 
son of Mr. J. F. Flory, Isaac D. Flory. The 
senior Flory’s sons were all trained to the 
bee business. Two of them are quite ex- 
tensively engaged in the industry, particu- 


F. M. HART AND FAMILY. 

larly Mr. J. H. Flory, of Dos Palos, who 
has 1200 colonies. I stopped at Newman, 
as I had had some correspondence with Mr. 
I. D. Flory, and desired to finish up the 
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business then in hand. He left home, as 
he said, barefooted, and, without any thing, 
struck out northward for himself in search 
of good bee localities, and he found them. 
He began with a hundred colonies of bees, 
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and with these he has been able to accom- 
plish some quite remarkabie results. At 
tirst things began to look discouraging, and 
his wife advised him to work out by the 
day, as she did not see how he could make 
a living from his dees. But Mr. Flory, fol- 
lowing the advice of his old father, stuck to 
the bees, and, as a result, the first year he 
made $800 clear of all expenses; the next 
year, between $1000 and $1200. Each fol- 
lowing year he did better; and his big sea- 
son was when he filled two cars with hon- 
ey, or the equivalent of $2500 worth. 

Now, then, what have his bees done for 
him? They have enabled him to’ buy and 
pay for 50 acres of fine land worth $100 an 
acre. Twenty acres of this he has devoted 
to the growing of almonds; and, by the 
way, he thinks almond-growing very well 
adapted to go in connection with bees. In 
the growing of fruit one has to stop and 
pick it and dry it and pack it, and this all 
comes just when the bees require the most 
attention. There is a good market for al- 
monds, and the harvesting of that crop 
comes when work is slack with bees. 
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In connection with almond-growing and 
bee- keeping he has 15 cows and 25 head of 
young cattle. He was once a devotee of the 
Belgian-hare fad, and he showed me some 
quite extensive hutches he constructed; and 
now, as with nearly every one else who has 
been in the business, he has only a few 
blooded animals on hand. Asked why the 
growing of Belgian hares was unprofitabte;" 
and had been so generally aban he 
said that the business had beep“féar, ully 
overdone, and that too much afténtion has 
been given to the growing of bjdoded stock. 
Like every thing else, he thought ‘the busi- 
ness would seek its level, and| the growing 
of. Belgian hares would again\: be a fairly 
profitable industry. 

Just before leaving, and I Neoca be- 
tween trains, I requested the privilege of 
taking a snap shot of the family, and-here 
it is as reproduced-from the pocket kodak. 
We had just come from the bee-yard, and 
the senior Flory had not removed his veil. 
The little ‘boy, perhaps eight or nine years 


» old;seémed to be absolutely fearless in the 


presence of the bees. 





RAMBLE 209. 





A Trip to Catalina. 





BY RAMBLER. 





On the 21st of December, W. W. Somer- 
ford cordially invited me to take a little 
wheel journey with him to Catalina, £0 
miles to the south, to see the country ard 
visit his brother Fred. I accepted the in- 
vitation with alacrity, and we were off. 

Mr. Somerford had his eyes open for api- 
aries on the way, and Juan Remillo, a Cu- 
ban, ten kilometers from Havana, had 40U 
colonies, and had taken 800 gallons of hon- 
ey, and complained that the season was not 
a good one. After we got under way again 
I told Mr. S. that it was a good plan not to 
complain until the close of the season, and 
even then it was better to take the season 
as it was given, for complaint would never 
add a pound of honey to the bocoy. 

At the little pueblo of San Jose, Mr. S. 
had such a strong desire for dinner that we 
sought a fonda for the same. A fonda is 
where they feed people and sometimes sleep 
them. A fonda has a broad veranda in 
front of it, with a stone floor, and usually 
several saddle horses are tied. here. In 
the interior, one end of the large room is 
used for the sale of groceries. In the other 
end, perhaps, there is a billiard-table. In 
the vacant spaces are several round tables. 
You seat yourself, and order either drinks 
or eatables. If you want either wine or 
beer or aguardente, it is supplied. Mr. S. 
and I being both temperately inclined, or- 
dered the eatables. The outside doors to 
these fondas are large and numerous, and 
dogs sit expectantly around waiting for 
stray crumbs. While eating our dinner 
two men brushed past us, carrying a half- 
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grown pig between them with its feet tied 
to a pole, and squealing for dear life. Aft- 
er the swinette band had passed we finish- 
ed our dinner in peace. 

This calzada from Havana to Guines is 
even better than the one west from Havana. 








PALM-SHEDS AND HONEY-HOUSE OUT-APIARY. 


There is not so much heavy travel upon it, 
und we were happy in having a stiff breeze 
at our backs; and, just to see what we could 
do, now and then we made a kilometer in 
two minutes. This calzada is also shaded 
by avenues of large trees. The laurel pre- 
vails, and now and then a cebia, the larg- 
est tree I have seen on this end of the is- 
land. 

Every thing went happily until we reach- 
ed Guines and the end of the calzada. 
IIlere we found nine miles of road, and the 
contrast was almost great 
enough to break your heart. 

We found Senior Frederico, 
as he is called here, living in 
the suburbs of the little town 
of Catalina. Its chief features 
are palm houses, thatched 
roofs, anda railroad. Senior 
I'red lives in single blessed- 
ness, and has a Cuban lad of 
about 15 for a cook, and he 
served our meals in good style 
—considering. Senior I*red 
owns acaballeria of land, and 
leases several hundred acres 
for cattle and hog pasturage. 
At the time of our visit he had 
700 colonies of bees in three 
apiaries. He practically con- 
trols all of the honey pastur- 
age round about Catalina. 
He thought he would increase 
his c lonies up to 1000 and 
then stop. A greater num- 
ber, with the attendant in- 
crease of apiaries, would be 
too much to attend to, and he 
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would have to depend too much upon hire: 
help. 

I found there was a brotherly disagree- 
ment upon this point as well as upon seve: 
al others. While W. W. wishes to increas 
to as grand a degree as the heavens and 
earth would allow, Senior Fred 
set himself to a limit. 

While W. W. prefers the ten- 
frame hive, Senior Fred prefers 
and uses the eight-frame. He 
reasons that the honey comes 
during the winter, during the 
coldest weather and _ shortest 
days. Aneight-frame hive holds 
the heat, and the bees fill their 
hives and ripen their honey 
better. He has no place for 
Jumbo hives; has one in his 
home apiary on trial, and that 
is one too many. 

When Senior Fred starts an 
apiary, the first consideratio . 
is a good palm shed for shade 
and shelter. Such sheds as are 
shown in the photos cost about 
$1.00 a yard. Corrugated iron 
costs one-third more, and not so 
cool. During the rainy season 
they protect the operator if he 
desires to examine colonies. 
They are a further benefit to 
operator and bees during the heated term. 
These sheds are so thoroughly construct- 
ed that no light enters except under the 
eaves; and it is so shady behind the hives 
that a veil is dispensed with in the manip- 
ulation. 

W. W. advocates 





and uses the Cowan 
four-frame extractor. Senior Fred uses the 
two-frame in all of his apiaries. He has 
used the four and six frame extractor thor- 
oughly during the past twelve years, and 
has settled, to his own satisfaction, that the 
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two-frame machine is easier to work and 
just as rapid. Two of his Cuban boys will 
easily take 150 gallons in a day with it. 
While W. W. makes a pretense of strain- 
ing his honey before it enters the barrel, 
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weather, it is some indication of what pre- 
vails in the wet season. But the Cuban 
with his oxen and carreta will get over 
them. When hauling honey from these out- 
apiaries, three yoke of oxen are used—two 
near the carreta and the third 
at the end of a rope 40 feet 








THE HOME APIARY. 


Senior Fred has a very efficient close-mesh 
wire-cloth strainer in the bottom of a large 
tub. The honey must all go through that 
tub and strainer, and I admire that way of 
doing business. 


ahead of the others. The phi- 
losophy of this arrangement is 
that, if the rear teams are deep 
in the mud, the yoke, 40 feet 
ahead, will be on firm ground, 
or can be guided out one side 
or the other to solid ground, and 
their pull materially helps the 
rear teams; or in going uphill 
the head team at the top exerts 
a greater pull than both teams 
further down. 

Senior Fred said these Cu- 
ban ox-drivers could give some 
pointers to any ox-managers 
in the world. He indorsed the 
head yoke as better than the 
shoulder yoke; but for all that, 
scientific tests have demon- 
strated that the shoulder yoke 
is many per cent the better 
method. 

W. W. believed in producing 
comb honey in April and May, 
and Senior Fred in January and Febru- 
ary. W. W. believed in feeding his bees 
sugar, and Senior Fred believed in feeding 
diluted honey. W. W. thought it a good 





His idea of a honey yield in 
a good season is 23 bocoys to 
the 100 colonies. According to 
that his 700 colonies should 
produce 161 bocoys ; or Mr. 
Moe’s 600 should have produc- 
ed 148 instead of 73. The bee- 
keeper who wishes to attain to 
great things must put his mark 
high. Even 148 bcoys to 600 
colonies is not greater than has 
been done in California; and 
with every thing favorable it 
ought to be done in Cuba. See- 
ing that I am now a Cuban 
bee-keeper I will take Senior 
l‘red’s figures for a guide, and 
get there with him if I can. 

There is nocalzada here, but 
the rudest of roads. Such a 
one we followed to Senior Fred’s 
out-apiary. On the way we 
visited a cave of good propor- 
tions, for we were in a lime- 
stone region. Some of these 
caves are rich in bat manure, 
and the American gardener is 
not slow to utilize it. 

All teaming is done on these 
roads with oxen, and mules are 
used under the saddle. The 
wheel is of little use, and can 
not be used at all in the rainy 
season. When you see ruts two 
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plan to start a bee-hive factory in Cuba, 
and knock out all foreigners. Senior Fred 
did not hanker after any such job—might go 
in at the larger and come out at the smaller 
end of the horn. W. W. thought it would 
be a good plan for Senior Fred and the 
Rambler to get married, and he had sever- 
al Cuban ladies in view as eligible. Senior 
Fred and I were unanimous in the opinion 
that we'd get married when we got ready, 
and not before; and with this steadfast 
opinion, and at a late hour, we retired. 
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EXTRACTED HONEY IN HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Honey as an Article of Food for Children. 


BY PROF. C. F. HODGE. 


I am interested in the discussions of ex- 
tracted honey, bottling, etc., that are begin- 
ning in GLEANINGS. I have no fear that 
they will drive me to ‘‘extraction,’’ for I 
have already reached that stage by a pro- 
cess of experience and necessity. For fan- 


cy use and now and then we want a nice 
comb of honey on the table; and however 
much extracted we use, about as regularly 
as butter, it can not take the place of the 
But the staple use 


beautiful comb honey. 





‘“ THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING (HONEY) IS IN THE EATING.”’ 


of honey, I find (and here is where my ‘‘ex- 
perience’’ comes in), is as a spread on bread 
and butter or rolls. Here the comb is in 
the way, especially..with young children, 
and it is here that extFacted honey should 
find its daily us®~"We have two babies, 
two and four, pictures of health and vigor; 
and, while I do not say it is due to the hon- 
ey, they have had honey from the time they 
began to eat solid food, with almost no oth- 
er sweetening, and they simply adore it, 
and have shown no signs of tiring of it. 
As I have before said, I have never seen ab- 
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solute proof that honey is a more wholesom: 
food for children than cane sugar or pur 

syrups; but I am strongly inclined to th 

view that it is. It seems to me that it ma: 
be a more physiological mixture of sugars 
and that it may contain, besides, traces o 
digestive ferments and flavoring substances 
that may be not only appetizing, which is 
no small matter, but wholesome as well. 
To say the least, honey is pre-digested su 
gar; i. e., the nectar of flowers is ver) 
largely cane sugar. This has been almost 
all changed into grape sugar by fermen‘ 
action in the bee’s stomach; and since al! 
cane sugar must be changed to grape sugai 
before it is absorbed, honey presents a par- 
tially digested and thus easily absorbed 
form of sugar. It is analogous to malted 
milk and pre-digested cereal foods in this 
respect. 

But besides the sugars, all honey analy- 
ses show a small percentage (.03—2.02) of 
nitrogenous matters which are quite suffi- 
cient in amount to be of considerable nutri- 
tive value, and more than enough to exert 
important physiological influences. Honey 
is recognized in medical works to have a 
soothing healing influence on inflamed sur- 
faces, and to act as a mild aperient. This 
seems to me a field well worth investigat- 
ing; and results, accurately stated, might 
explain theproverbial good- 
ness and wholesomencess of 
honey, and have some ef- 
ect to reinstate it as a sta- 
ple household food, even in 
an age of cheap sugar. 

Mrs. Hodge says that I 
have not stated the case 
strongly enough as regards 
the wholesomeness of honey 
for little folks, and she has 
had the ‘‘experience”’ at 
first hand. Besides being 
a delicious food, honey is 
often taken for coughs and 
sore throats, but we have 
not had so much as a touch 
of cough or sore throat in 
all the four years, and that, 
too, with whooping-cough 
all about us most of the 
time, and even here in the 
house with us. Dr. Miller 
may say ‘‘pooh-bah”’ at 
this; but Iam not claiming 
that it proves any thing ex- 
cept that honey is good to 
bring up babies on after they outgrow milk 
sugar, and it is suggestive to say the least. 

Iam just ordering two more gallons of 
extracted honey to feed to the family (es- 


pecially _the»-babies) between now and 
spring. I hope it may prove as good as 
formerly: Apropos of the candied-honey 


question I have another note to add in this 
connection. The last two-quart can I 
brought down was candied. I explained 
how it could be melted back to its former 
consistency. Imagine my surprise when I 
was told that it was better as it was. ‘‘It 
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is not so sticky, and can be spread like so 
much butter.’? That was a new idea to 
me. But what I started out to say is that 
bread and cream, with a generous layer of 
jioney on it, and a glass of milk, make a 
supper fit for a juvenile czar. 

Worcester, Mass., Jan. 6. 
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VIRILITY OF DRONES. 





Are the Drones from Fertile Workers and Virgin 
Queens of Any Value ? 





BY A. J. WRIGHT. 





Which parent bears the greater respon- 
sibility for the healthfulness and general 
utility of the progeny is a question which 
has not, so far 
as I know, been 
settled; soit 
may not be un- 
fair to assume 
that both con- 
tribute egually. 
With this idea 
in mind, we 
then may safe- 
ly say that a 
virgin queen, 
however strong 
and healthy 
she may be, will 





not produce as 
large, strong, and 
healthy worker 
bees, if fertilized 
bya drone inferior 
in any way, as she 
would if fertilized 
bya perfect drone; 
in short, perfect 
progeny require 
perfect fertiliza- 
tion of the moth- 
er. The question, 
then, whether all 





Fic. 3. 


drones are equal- 
ly virile is very 
important. 

With a view of 
getting some light 
on the subject I 
have made micro- 
scopic examina- 
tion of the sper- 
matic fluid of the 
drones with the 
following result : 

Fig. 1 shows a 
tiny portion of 
the fluid of a drone that has been flying 
about four weeks, from a strong colony con- 
taining a fertile queen, as it appears under 
the microscope. The appearance shown at 
aI judge to be little cells or germs from 
which the spermatozoa hatch, if I may use 
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the term in this connection, apparently a 
partly developed spermatozone. #, Fig. 1, 
shows the fully developed spermatozoa float- 
ing in the space 

between the cells. 

The spermatozoa 

are black,and ap- 

pear to be about 

ig inch in length, 

and as smallasa 

single thread of 

spider silk. They 

are continually in 

motion, moving in 

vast shoals, and 

onecaneasilysup- 

pose that the flu- Fic. 5. 

id of a single drone might contain mil- 
lions of them and the cells. 

Fig. 3 shows the appearance of the fluid 
from drones from a fertile worker. Of sev- 
eral examinations made, all failed to show 
any trace of spermatozoa, and only an oc- 
casional germ or cell. 

Fig. 4 shows the fluid from drones from a 
virgin queen reared the previous season, 
but not fertilized. While the fluid from 
these drones contains scattered patches of 
cells, no spermatozoa were found. 

Fig. 5 shows the fluid from drones win- 
tered over —no cells or spermatozoa were 
present. — 

From the foregoing it would seem that, to 
get the best drones, we should have them 
reared in a full colony having a fertile 
queen; that they should not be drones of a 
previous season, and not drones from a fer- 
tile worker. As no spermatozoa were found 
in either the fluid of drones from fertile 
workers or virgins it might be supposed 
that nodanger could come from these sources; 
but it should be remembered that, while no 
spermatozoa were found, cells were found 
in limited number, from which I believe the 
spermatozoa are developed. 

All drones examined had been flying four 
weeks or more. 

Bradtord; N. Y. 


[You have certainly given us something 
of value on this vexed question; and if your 
conclusions shall be confirmed by others 
with the microscope we shall have come to 
the point where we can say positively that 
the drones of any thing except laying 
queens are practically valueless. But then, 
why does nature apparently make a mis- 
take and allow male bees (that have not 
the power of procreation of their kind) to 
be developed from an imperfect female? I 
should be glad to hear from Prof. Cook, Dr. 
Howard, and Prof. Gillette. Possibly they 
have made some observations. If not, they 
could doubtless, with very little trouble, 
with the apparatus at their disposal, prove 
how far right our friend is really ‘‘Wright.’’ 
It has been supposed that the drones of 
fertile workers and of virgin queens serve 
the purpose for which they were created; 
but perhaps it is a mistake.—Eb. ] 




















KEEPING BEES ON SHARES; A DIFFERENT 
PLAN. 
I am planning to go intothe bee business 


on a large scale. I propose establishing 
small apiaries in a dozen or more sections 
in this county, among farmers who will 
take enough interest in bees to watch over 
them in my absence. As soon as the in- 
crease justifies my devoting all my time to 
this business I expect to visit my scattered 
apiaries throughout the year, and give them 
the attention required. 

My plan is to furnish all the capital and 
colonies, and give the persons on whose 
premises the bees are kept a share of the 
honey produced. My wish is to ascertain 
what share of the honey and wax product 
would be a fair compensation to the farmer 
on whose premises the bees are kept, it be- 
ing understood that I keep the increase of 
colonies. If you can and will answer this 
query I shall be indebted to you. 

This has been a poor season for bees. 
Cold and rain have predominated all spring 
and summer; and now while hundreds of 
acres of buckwheat are in bloom it is so 
cold as to keep the bees in their hives much 
of the time. Notwithstanding the unfavor- 
able season, I have succeeded in doubling 
the number of colonies, and all seem to be 
making a little surplus honey. 

Clarion, Pa., Aug. 18. A. 3. DAViS. 


[Such a plan can be made possible under 
some circumstances. It is a little difficult, 
however, to suggest what would be a fair 
adjustment of the proceeds when you your- 
self do a good part of the work. Whenone 
party furnishes all the labor and the other 
the bees and hives and a location, it is cus- 
tomary to divide on equal shares, that is, 
each party takes half the wax, half of the 
honey; but all the increase in the way of 
swarms, artificial or natural, is to be the 
property of the party who furnishes bees 
and hives. 

I can only suggest that, inasmuch as you 
are to perform all the work during the 
swarming season, the farmers, or parties 
who look after the bees, be given one-fifth 
of the honey and wax, you taking the rest, 
retaining all the increase; but each party 
is to furnish the necessary honey-packages 
to hold his share of the crop.—Ep. ] 


HOW TO GET A SWARM OFF FROM A TREE 
WITHOUT CUTTING A LIMB. 

I inclose some pictures showing my way 

of hiving a swarm when it settled on a tree 

that I was not allowed to cut. While they 
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were settling I put the stick resting on th 
ladder so that a part of the cluster would 
settle on it. Then I moved it and smoked 
the part of the swarm off the tree, and you 
will see all of the swarm on the stick in th 














PREPARING TO GET THE SWARM FROM THE 
TREE TO THE STICK. 


second picture. I think it was a large 
swarm, probably weighing ten or twelve 
pounds. JoE S. WISE. 








SWARM TRANSFERRED FROM 
THE STICK. 


THE TREE TO 


P. S.—Since the picture was taken, three 
weeks ago, they have filled two supers. 
Hazlehurst, Miss., May 13. 
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THE DANGER FROM THE USE OF PROPOLIZ- 
ED CLOTHS IN SMOKERS; GRANULATED 
HONEY VS. GRANULATED SUGAR. 


On page 656, August 1, I find the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Some one has suggested the value of 
old coffee-sacks for smoker fuel. There is 
nothing better for good strong pungent 
smoke, unless it is propolized cloths or 
quilts, that have outlived or outworn their 
usefulness.’’ I wish to sound a note of 
warning with reference to putting propoliz- 
ed cloth intoasmoker. A bee-keeper living 
in this city put propolized cloth into a smok- 
er, lighted it, and opened a colony of bees. 
In a short time bees from every colony in 
his yard came in great numbers and com- 
menced to rob the colony, and sting every 
person near. The whole apiary was de- 
moralized. The owner’s stepson was stung 
so badly that he was so sick for several 
days he could not go to his work. Asa re- 
sult, the owner had to move his bees away 
off to a gardener’s, and finally went out of 
the business. The infuriated bees stung 
the neighbor’s chickens and dogs, and were 
too dangerous to be tolerated. 

Our bees wintered very well, and built up 
quite strong during fruit-bloom. Very few 
swarms have issued, and no surplus has 
been removed. Now and then there is a 
pretty good day. I’m of the opinion that a 
quarter-section in the city furnishes more 
bloom than the same amount of land in 
prairie farms. There is scarcely a lot but 
has flowers of some kind—beds of portulac- 
ca, sunflowers, madeira vines, etc. Sweet 


clover and catnip are quite plentiful, and 


bloom freely; but frequent rains wash out 
their sweetness. I’ve not been very well 
during the past year, and I came to the con- 
clusion that sugar was injuring me. Chem- 
icals used in bleaching and manufacturing 
it disagreed with me, and it took much of 
it to sweeten coffee or tea. Of late I’ve 
been using granulated honey to sweeten 
my coffee, and I’m well pleased with the 
change. 

Who among the fraternity will realize 
enough money from his bees to pay his ex- 
penses to Denver? Don’t all speak at once. 

Peoria, Ill. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


[It was J. E. Crane, a bee-keeper con- 
servative and careful, who suggested or 
recommended propolized cloth. Perhaps he 
would tell us of his experience.—ED. | 





AN ASTHMATIC ATTACK INDUCED FROM 
OPENING A BEE- HIVE; WAS IT BEE- 
POISON OR POLLEN? 

I write to ask information about a pecul- 
iar thing that happened to me last Sunday. 
I have never read any thing like it. 

To commence with I would say that at 
times I have attacks of asthma, but not very 
severe, and have had no attack for. nearly a 
year. Last Sunday morning, about 9:30, 
I thought I would open the top of a super 
on one of my Italian hives, and see if they 
were making any honey. The bees were 
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bringing in pollen very fast, and I put my 
head clear down to the hive to see the con- 
dition of it without lifting out any of the 
frames, thereby getting the full benefit of 
all the odors in the hive. I commenced tu 
have an attack of asthma. I started for 
the house; but before I reached it I fell un- 
conscious on the ground. The neighbors 
came running in, and a doctor was called. 
It was over thirty minutes before I came t, 
and mean while I had been struggling for 
breath. My wife said my face and hands 
were just as black as they could be, an: 
the doctor said he could hardly feel my 
pulse. They injected morphine into my 
arms, which finally brought me around. I 
never want such an experience again; and 
if this is what bees are going to do to me I 
shall have to give them up. 

What I want to know is, what pollen pro- 
duced it? and do all asthmatic people have 
trouble among bees? I was stung on the 
hand when I was looking in, but I don’t 
think that had any thing to do with it. 

NEWTON A. KNAPP. 

Winchester, Mass., Aug. 12. 


[Perhaps some physician in our ranks 
could give us some light on this case.—En. | 





HOW TO KEEP A SURPLUS OF QUEENS. 


A subscriber, a while ago, asked how to 
keep his extra queens. I will tell you how 
Ido. When the honey harvest begins, if [ 
do not want swarms I cage the queens with 
four or five attendants, in a cage somethin; 
like the Miller introducing-cage, and put 
the cage in the surplus box. I think it bet- 
ter than the brood-chamber, as it calls the 
bees into the sections. No food is needed. 
as the bees will care for them, neither dos 
it matter about caging them in their own 
hive, and several can be kept in one hive 
the whole season if you wish, by replaciny 
attendants once in a while. 

What kind of cloth is used in your wax- 
press, described in July 15th issue? 

Stark, Mich., Aug. 4. B. PASSAGE. 


[Cheese cloth is what we use. Burlap 
answers a very excellent purpose.—ED. | 





450 LBS. OF COMB HONEY FROM ONE COLO0- 
NY IN NEBRASKA. 


Contrary to most reports from different 
parts of the country we are having a fine 
season here. We have had just enough rain 
to make crops grow finely. Our honey 
source is mainly alfalfa. From one colony 
we have already taken 450 lbs. of fine con:b 
honey in 1-lb. sections, and it is still com- 
ing in at about 5 lbs. per day by scale 
weight. From 30 colonies we have nov 
about 3000 lbs. of comb honey. The season 
will not be over for a month here. When I 
came here this spring all bees had foul 
brood, and I have successfully eradicated it. 
I will report the most successful methods 
later when it proves sure. 

Roy A. WILSON. 

Kearney, Neb., Aug. 18. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES; THE STINGY 
BEE-KEEPER WHO CAN’T AFFORD A 
BEE-PAPER. 

This subject has been suggested to me by 
reading some mirth-provoking letters in the 
‘*Apiarian’’ columns of some farm papers 
which come to me. One correspondent 
launches forth upon the sea of discussion 
as to the best method in working for in- 
crease and improving the stock. In mak- 
ing first division he says, ‘‘Set parent hive 
to one side and remove two frames of brood 
to new hive located on old stand, allowing 
old queen to remain in old hive and put a 
new queen in new hive with bees at time of 
dividing.’’ Now, don’t you know that those 
bees would immediately kill that new 
queen? In fact, his advice a little further 
on shows it when he says, ‘‘ Eight days 
later make second division as at first, then 
go to first division and cut out a queen-cell, 
giving it to the second division.’’ How in 
the name of sense would you expect to get 
queen-cells built in a nucleus with a good 
queen? And, again, just what a slim 
chance a queen-cell would stand of not 
being torn down by the bees of a newly 
made nucleus taken from a hive with a 
queen, unless a cell-protector is used, which 
he does not mention! He says this divid- 
ing can be kept up every eight days as long 
as honey lasts. It seems to me, though, 
they would be getting rather weak about 
the third division after losing their field 
bees and two frames of brood three times 
in two weeks. 

In the same paper another correspondent 
says that ‘‘queens should be raised from 
selected workers.’’ If this is true we have 
been — but, say —if queens can be raised 
from workers, workers can too, and why 
bother with queens? Oh how funny! 

But underneath this rippling surface lies 
the question, broad and deep, which we are 
driving at—i. e., whatever be your business, 
take a paper making a specialty of that bus- 
iness, and the information gleaned from it 
will generally do to depend upon—bee pa- 
pers especially. Do you know a politician 
who does not take political papers? or a 
tradesman who does not read publications 
devoted to his calling? If you do, you sure- 
ly know him to be unsuccessful too. Then 
how easy to see the folly of attempting to 
succeed in bee-keeping when you depend 
upon the ‘‘bee page’’ of a paper devoted 
mostly to something else. The editor is, in 
one sense, not to blame, for he seldom knows 
any thing about bees, and has to chuck in 
his correspondence ‘*‘ bodily,’’ just as he re- 
ceives it. But couldn’t he beat this by get- 
ting some good authority on bees to ap- 
prove his bee articles? or, better still, take 
charge of this department? How is an ag- 
ricultural editor to know who is good au- 
thority on bees? Well, all the editors of 
bee-papers I know are good authority, and 
do not let bad stuff get into their publica- 
tions, so most of their contributors are all 
right. 

It is no wonder so many fail with bees, 
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and, getting disgusted, quit the business 
and boldly denounce the careful painstak- 
ing bee-keeper who has paid out his money 
for the best information and best supplies 
the market affords, and say he can not pro- 
duce honest honey in quantities. While he 
may injure the demand a little he can’t very 
much, and in one way he is our safeguard 
by his failure deterring many who might 
be successful from entering the field and 
overdoing the business. While the true art 
of bee management may be transmitted, a 
heritage from father to son, one must also 
be on the lookout for the farmer bee-keeper 
who has hived a swarm of bees in an old 
‘‘eum,’’ and hastens to tell his farm paper 
about the great secret which the unknowing 
editor thinks is a fact, accepts it, and sends 
the paper a whole year in return. 
Odin, Mo., Aug. 8. D. B. THOMAS. 





IS THE WIRING OF FRAMES A NECESSITY? 
CAN GLUCOSE BE FED FOR COMB 
HONEY? 

Some time ago I read in GLEANINGS that 
much useless wiring of frames is done. I 
have used foundation-starters, full sheets 
without wire, and also with wire. Now, I 
can not understand how anybody can suc- 
ceed in keeping full sheets in the center of 
the frames without having them wired. I 
used to keep the sheets in the unwired 
frames in place by tacks; but this seems a 
poor contrivance, and I much prefer wiring. 
Will you kindly explain how others succeed 
without wiring? 

I noticed some of your articles on comb- 
honey adulteration. You are, no doubt, 
quite correct that comb honey can not be 
manufactured; but can not comb honey (as 
my neighbor stated to me) be adulterated 
by feeding bees glucose? WhenI was con- 
fronted with this question I could not ans- 
wer it, and I am looking to you for infor- 
mation. 

Do you know whether that world-famous 
bee-keeper (Dr. Gandy), of Nebraska, win- 
tered his bees in a cellar? and did he also 
practice spring feeding? If he did the for- 
mer, he must have had a tremendous cellar 
for his three thousand colonies or a large 
number of such. 

Will you give me the address of some 
standard periodical or journal on garden- 
ing? 

Is the narrow entrance on the Danzenba- 
ker bottom-board not too large, sothat mice 
canenter in winter? Will it be necessary 
for me to reduce to 4 inch? 

H. A. BURLING. 

Cleveland, O., Aug. 23. 


[I don’t know how our friends get along 
without wiring their frames. While I ac- 
knowledge they caz do it, and while I be- 
lieve I cou/d manage to do it, I would not. 
I would no more think of getting along 
without wiring than I would of going back 
to the old tallow candle. The expense of 


wiring is but trifling, the labor involved is 
The annoyance that I have experi- 


small. 
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enced in the handling of unwired combs, 
either for extracting or for hauling bees, is 
such that I could not think of getting along 
without wiring. Those who do so, if they 
would omce try wiring a few hundred 
frames, would not think of trying to get 
along without it. 

I suppose glucose, diluted with water, can 
be fed to bees for the purpose of filling out 
comb honey. I believe that some unscrupu- 
lous parties have been guilty of the prac- 
tice; but from experimental tests that I have 
made I don’t see how it can pay very long. 
I find that bees do not like the ‘‘nasty 
stuff.”? I can get them to take it, but from 
the limited trials I have made I do not see 
how it can pay; but there are men who will 
work harder to get a living dishonestly than 
they would by any fair honest means. 

American sardening bears an excellent 
reputation. It is published in New York. 
Box 1697 is the address. 

The entrance to the Danzenbaker hive or 
bottom-board is not too wide for summer 
use, nor is it too wide other times of the 
year, providing the colony is strong, except 
during cold winter weather if the bees are 
left outdoors. It should then be contracted 
by an entrance-stop so the entrance shall 
not be wider than 34x6 inches. If the colo- 
ny is not strong, 34x3 inches would be 
enough.—Ep. | 





RUNNING AN EXTRACTOR BY GASOLINE. 


I would like your advice in regard to run- 
ning an extractor by a gasoline-engine. I 
want to fasten it on a wagon, and keep it 
there. Do you think it a good plan to put 
iton a low-down wagon? I can get a1¥%- 
horse-power engine for $85 that takes up a 
space of 2x4 feet. Now, what size of ex- 
tractor would you recommend, and what 
size engine to run it? 

We are working a churn with a 14%4-horse- 
power engine weighing 400 pounds, and it 
works finely. 

Do you think it best to have an extract- 
ing-house on the wagon, or should I geta 
shaft, poke it through -the honey-house, 
drive to the side of it, and buckle on? I 
could get a tight and loose pulley to work 
the extractor with. Please advise me if 
convenient. GLEANINGS is getting better 
every issue. The ‘‘Travels’’ are interest- 
ing and instructive. A. H. KNOLLE. 

Shavana, Tex., Aug. 19. 


[The gasoline-engine can be used for the 
purpose of running an extractor, and it is 
by all odds the cheapest power; but the 
speed can not be controlled very easily ex- 
cept by reducing gear, cone pulleys, or 
a slack belt. If a gasoline - engine is 
used, arrange the size of the pulleys from 
engine to extractor so that, when the 
belt is tightened, the extractor will run no 
faster than good wired combs will stand. 
There will be times, of course, when softer 
combs should be run at a less speed. In 
that case arrange for tightener with an 
idler so that the speed can be slacked at 
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the right point to secure the speed desired. 
Your idea of having the engine on a wag- 
on is excellent. In that case I would ar- 
range to have the shaft that runs the ex- 
tractor projected through the side of the 
extracting-house. By having the engine lo- 
cated on a wagon one could run to the sev- 
eral out-yards and be under the expense of 
having only one engine.—Eb. } 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING BRUSHED SWARMS. 


Will you please answer a few questions, 
and oblige? 

We usually have about 25 colonies of bees 
to commence the season with; increase to 
40 or 45 during swarming, and then double 
up the following fall and spring to the 
usual number again. Now, if I wished to 
practice the ‘‘ brushed-swarm”’ plan— 

1. Do you wire the frames in your new 
hive containing only starters? 

2. Do you ever give the new or brushed 
swarm one or more frames of brood or hon- 
ey at the time of brushing? 

3. Under this plan, are the queens any 
more apt to put brood above in the sections 
while the combs below are being built? 

4. Leaving the bees to build all their 
combs from starters, will they not build 
considerable drone comb? 

5. If you had all the bees and old combs 
you required for your apiary, what would 
you do with your surplus combs each sea- 
son with the above plan? 

Kendallville, Ind. 


[I can give you no answers based on prac- 
tical experience. I only know what others 
have said. If I do not give the right ans- 
wers I hope those who are in position to 
know will give us the correct practice. 

1. I don’t know whether it is the practice 
or not, but I would advise having the frames 
stayed up with horizontal wires. They 
will do no harm, and greatly stiffen the 
combs for extracting as well as for moving 
to outyards. 

2. As I understand it, no frames of brood 
are given with a brushed swarm. Bees are 
made to start from the ground up. 

3. The natural assumption would be that 
the queen would be inclined to go into the 
sections. My own advice would be to put 
perforated zinc between super and lower 
hive. 

4. There are certain conditions under 
which bees will build store comb, and when 
they will build only worker. During the 
swarming season bees are inclined to build 
the former. I should naturally expect that 
some store or drone comb would then be 
built, but this might be cut out a /a Board- 
man. 

5. I donot know. I am getting into deep 
water. It is not my ruleto attempt making 
answers or footnotes unless that answer or 
footnote is based on personal observation. 

Our friend H. R. Boardman, of East 
Townsend, O., is competent to give correct 
answers along these lines, and I hereby re- 
quest him to come over and help us.—Eb. } 


S. FARRINGTON. 
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QUICK BUSINESS TRANSACTION; QUEENS IN- 
JURED IN THE MAIL; MAIL SERVICE, ETC.; 
THE A. I. ROOT CO. AND UNCLE SAM. 


In dealing with friends at a distance, 
where changes and transfers of mail, ex- 
press goods, and freight have to be resorted 
to, to reach destination, it sometimes hap- 
pens that we are annoyed by what we con- 
sider, perhaps erroneously, unnecessary de- 
lay. On the other hand, we are pleased 
when matters turn out not only satisfacto- 
rily but even better than we could reason- 
ably expect. 

One Monday morning, a short time ago, 
after the morning mail had gone out, I or- 
dered of The A. I. Root Co., among other 
apiarian supplies, some queens, providing 
they could be mailed at once. On Wednes- 
day following, early in the morning, while 
I was busy among my bees, the little boy 
came up to me, as he frequently does, and, 
after looking on a few minutes, said: 

‘* Grandpa, do you want any more queen- 
bees? ’’ 

I was somewhat surprised at his ques- 
tion, and imagined that the little fellow was 
trying to have a little fun with the old man; 
so, in Yankee fashion, I answered with the 
question: 

‘* Why so? Do you have any to sell ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ he said; ‘* but we have just had a 
telephone message. There are some at the 
postoffice for you.’’ 

This surprised me still more. I expected 
no others; and in figuring up the time, I 
could hardly see how the mail could have 
had time to make the circuit from New York 
to Ohio and return, and leave any time for 
the Root Co. to fill the order. But as the 
boy assured me of the fact, I at once began 
to make my necessary arrangements for 
their introduction, intending to go after the 
queens as soon as every thing was ready. 
Just then a friend, an inmate of the house, 
who was coming from the postoffice, handed 
me the queens. I use my own introducing- 
cages, and it took some minutes to make 
the transfers; but I believe I can safely say 
that in less than fifteen minutes after the 
queens reached my hands they were in 
their respective hives. 

Take it all in all, from the time the order 
left our postoffice, which could not have 
been before half-past eleven in the morning, 
it took less than 44 hours to send the order, 
reach its destination, put up and mail the 
queens, reach home again, and place them 
in the hives, and this at a distance of not 
less, perhaps, than 250 miles with its vari- 
ous changes from one railroad to another. 

To complete the report, I will add that 
these queens were liberated Friday morn- 
ing, and Sunday morning they had already 
some of their combs well stocked up with 


eggs. They have been quite prolific ever 
since, and have now, besides furnishing 


several combs for other colonies, their hives 
full of brood. 

The question, ‘‘ Are queens injured in 
the mail ?’’ depends very much on circum- 
stances. 


The time of confinement, and be- 
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ing deprived of the opportunity to comply 
with nature’s desire, may have something 
to do with it; but I will mention only one 
feature that strikes the observer very forci- 
bly. If we should witness the modus oper- 
andi of changing the mail at some of our by- 
way stations we should consider it almost 
a miracle that any living being confined in 
the mail-pouch could survive the operation. 
We can take an excursion trip of one or two 
days, and, if nothing unforeseen happens, 
return uninjured, and enjoy it. But if we 
are compelled to make a long, tiresome 
journey, be confined in a boat or car for 
weeks, with an occasional head-on collision 
for a change, we should not feel so well at 
the end of our route. The chances are that 
we should arrive more or less injured. 
This is very much the way in shipping 
queens. A comparatively short journey, 
with short confinement and reasonably care- 
ful handling, is not very apt to produce se- 
rious injury to a queen, as the foregoing 
case seems to prove. But imagine a poor 
queen, the unfortunate passenger, in one of 
those mail-pouches suspended in mid-air, 
when the flyer comes along at fifty or sixty 
miles an hour. The swung-out iron arm of 
the mail-car strikes the pouch a terrible 
blow, tears it from its fastenings, and lands 
it inside of the car —a veritable collision. 
Is it any wonder that queens are sometimes 
ruined by such treatment? 

We are accustomed to find the Root Co. 
very prompt in dealing with customers; 
but it seems hardly fair to give them a// the 
credit for the quick service reported above. 
I think Uncle Sam is entitled to a portion 
of it. Our mail service is certainly in good 
hands, although our mail officials are not 
as precise in every particular as some of 
the European governments require it of 
their employees; but for practical purposes 
our mail service is one of the best on our 
globe. G. C. GREINER. 





THE MARKINGS OF ITALIAN QUEENS, AND 
WHAT IS THE TEST OF PURITY? 


In your A BC book you fully describe 
Italian bees (workers), but I can not find 
any description of Italian queens—that is. 
whether they should be all yellow, without 
a particle of black on the body, or whether 
black is sometimes present. I bought sev- 
eral queens from a breeder in this section, 
who claims to have nothing but first-class 
Italians, and I noticed a disparity in this 
respect, the queens showing more or less 
black. For instance, one of them has little 
or no black on the tip of the tail, or last 
segment, while this tip is decidedly black 
on others, while the second segment on these 
last has some black, and a little on third. 
I look upon these queens as an inferior 
grade, and little if any better than hybrids. 
I wrote the parties, asking them to explain 
this disparity in color, but they paid no at- 
tention. Would you kindly advise me if a 
pure Italian queen should be entirely yel- 
low, without a semblance of black, or is a 
touch of black on the last segment permis- 
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sible? and can the impurity of the queen 

be judged by the amount of black shown? 

For my part I should think the more black 

the less Italian. M. L. Morrison. 
New Orleans, La., Aug. 19. 


[It is possibly true that our A BC of Bee 
Culture does not fully cover this point; but 
in one of our circulars we have for years 
published this paragraph: 

ITALIAN QUEENS; WHAT IS THE TEST OF PURITY? 

Sometimes when we send out a tested queen, cus- 
tomers complain, just as soon as she arrives, that she 
isa hybrid ; and this opinion is based wholly upon her 
markings, irrespective of the markings of the bees 
that accompany her. It is a well-known fact, that 
pure Italian queens—those whose progeny are gentle 
three-banded bees, vary incolor all the way from jet 
black to a bright orange color. The fact that the 
queen is black herself is no evidence at all that she is 
a hybrid. One of the blackest queens we ever had— 
daughter of animported—produced as finely marked 
and gentle Italians as we have ever seen. Asa gener- 
al rule, though, Italian queens are striped with yellow 
and black. Our select tested queens (and they cost 
more) have the abdomen almost all yellowexcept at 
its very tip. Our tested queens, as a general rule, are 
striped with black and yellow on the abdomen ; and 
our imported queens are the same. Let it be under- 
stood that the value of a queen does not depend upon 
her color. Some of the best breeding queens for busi- 
ness are dark-colored ; and most honey-producers pre- 
fer what are called the leather-colored Italians. 


You will see by the foregoing that your 
breeder has probably been furnishing you 
just such class of queens as he advertises 
for pure stock. The markings of pure 
queens and drones will vary decidedly; but 
the average Italian queen will be striped, 
yellow and black. Sometimes queens are 
all yellow except the tip, and sometimes 
they are all black. As stated, we have 
known such queens to produce pure, nicely 
marked Italian bees. As the A BC appears 
to be a little silent on this very important 
point I will try to get a paragraph in to 
clear up the matter.—ED. ] 


THE PARENT COLONY AND ITS PLACE IN 
THE A BC OF BEE CULTURE. 

I am the proud possessor of one colony of 
Italian bees, the A B Cof Bee Culture, and 
Langstroth’s book on bees. I take great 
pleasure in watching my ‘‘pets’’ and study- 
ing their habits. They are now working 
on the flowers of the iron-weed and sunflow- 
ers, entirely ignoring the goldenrod, which 
is very plentiful in the vicinity of my resi- 
dence. 

I have read your A BC and Langstroth 
carefully, and both of you fail to make 
clear what takes place in the old hive after 
it has cast a swarm. I quote from A BC 
under the heading, Swarming: ‘‘When a 
colony gets excessively strong, the inmate~ 
of the hive, by a sort of preconcerted, mu- 
tual agreement, divide themselves off into 
two parties, one party remaining in the old 
hive, and the other starting out to seek their 
fortunes elsewhere.’’ Now, my point is 
this: Both you and Langstroth follow the 
fortunes of the new swarm and new hive, 
even to the minutest detail and fact as to 
how they conduct themselves in their new 
abode. On the other hand, you treat the 
old hive as many of the old Western farm- 
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ers did the old log cabins after they had 
swarmed out of them to better abodes — ei- 
ther forget them entirely, or use them as a 
general dumping-place for old junk. Here 
and there throughout your book I glean by 
inference, more than any thing else, what 
takes place in the old hive after the swarm 
has left it; but there are no positive facts 
given beyond what I have quoted. Why 
not follow the fortunes of the ‘‘stay at 
homes ’’ as explicitly as you have those of 
the swarming half of the old colony? I un- 
derstand that you propose to bring out a 
new edition of the ABC. Why not devote 
a paragraph to the old hive? 
Dickson D. ALLEY. 
Yonkers, N. Y., Aug. 21. 


[I think you are doubtless correct that 
the A BC does not specifically describe the 
conditions of a colony that hascast a swarm; 
but if you will read up carefully ‘‘ After- 
swarming,’’ and also ‘‘Swarming,’’ you 
will get a fair idea of what the parent col- 
ony may be. In both subjects, directions 
are given what to do with the parent colo- 
ny and how totreat it. The parent colony 
may be described as follows: It is an ag- 
gregation of bees which, up tO swarminy 
time, was very strong in brood and num- 
bers. After the swarm is cast it is bereft 
of most of the bees and of the old queen. 
both of which will seek anew home. The 
bees that remain will be mainly young bees. 
There will be brood in all stages, some cap- 
ped cells, from which, if young queens 
have not already hatched, they will hatch 
in a day or two. Unless this parent colony 
is properly taken care of it is liable to send 
off after-swarms, to the extent of three or 
four, each with a virgin queen that goes off 
on her wedding-trip. It may, in fact, 
swarm itself out of existence. It is a prac- 
tice, in some cases, to remove the parent 
colony to a new location after it has cast a 
swarm and hive the swarm in a new hive 
containing frames of foundation on the old 
stand.—Ep. | 





PECULIAR CONDITIONS IN NEW JERSEY. 

Is the experience of M. W. Shepherd, 
Hollister, Fla., as given in GLEANINGS for 
Aug. 1, really so remarkable? Any up-to- 
date bee-keeper may look for at least one 
such experience, and may consider himself 
lucky if he does not have several. Bees 
holding off swarming until the new queen 
hatches is no new experience, at least with 
me. Normally it is an indication that the 
bees are ‘‘tired of mother’’ and want a new 
one; but it seems they hate to kill her (or 
something else), and hold the young queens 
two or three days in the cells. At the last 
minute the colony swarms, and the young 
queens push the caps off quick enough to 
join the ‘‘gang.’’ I am not sure but the 
best way to handle such colonies is, when 
that condition is discovered, to kill the old 
queen, and, after the first young one hatches, 
remove all the other cells. Colonies treated 
in this way seem entirely satisfied, and are 
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‘‘crack’’ workers the rest of the season. 
Many, however, of Shepherd’s virgin queens 
probably came from hives which had cast 
at least one after-swarm, and which re- 
sponded with a handful of queens in re- 
sponse to the first swarming-note of a close 
neighbor. I have had colonies swarm with- 
out a trace of queen-cells, but not this year. 
First swarms with virgin queens are no 
rarity with me this summer, and the past 
week I have had twoswarms led by queens 
raised in June—a new experience with me. 

The season, so far, has been a very pecul- 
iar one—tremendous bloom and honey, and 
no weather for the bees to get it into the 
hives, they getting enough to keep up the 
swarming impulse — not enough to kill it. 
Every colony wintered cast a swarm, and 
the end is not yet. 

With me clipped queens would have only 
made a bad matter worse, a /a Shepherd 
(I discontinued clipping ten years ago), as 
it would have resulted in too many swarms 
uniting. The only way to handle such con- 
ditions is to use common sense, and turn 
the surplus energy of swarming into honey. 

So far the season here has been disap- 
pointing, the best colonies to date having 
tilled but little over 100 sections each, and 
October weather during the present buck- 
wheat bloom. W. W. CASE. 

Baptisttown, N. J., Aug. 25. 


[There are times and seasons when bees 
will apparently violate all established 
rules. If the honey-flow be light and con- 
tinuous, Swarming will be much worse 
than if it be heavy. A peculiar season will 
develop peculiar swarming, often; and the 
past season has been one of peculiar con- 
ditions all over the United States.—ED. | 





BEES DYING OFF; WHAT IS THE MATTER? 

My bees are dying, and have been all 
spring. It has been wet all that time; but 
after a heavy rain they die more than at 
other times. Some dead bees are brought 
out of the hives, and some die on the ground, 
as they are all over the yard on the ground. 
Several queens have died. I have lost six 
colonies. They crawl all over the ground, 
and I can hear them at night. I can find 
nothing like it in the bee journals. Strong 
colonies die as well as weak ones. But 
very little honey has been made here this 
year. They seem to be working for the 
last two weeks, as it has not been quite so 
wet. 

Please inform me how much ventilation I 
ought to give when I use a sealed cover. I 
think I did not give enough ventilation last 
winter. I left them on the summer stands 
covered with boxes. 

How much lower should the front of a 
hive be than the back end for winter? 

Hamburg, Iowa. W. R. BELCHER. 


[Without seeing the bees it is a little dif- 
ficult to decide just what is the matter. It 
is possible they are gathering something 
that poisons them. Once in a great while 
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a disgruntled neighbor will sometimes set 
out poison; and if that is true in your case, 
the bees will die off just as you describe, 
It might be well to make a little inquiry. 
If you are satisfied that there is no poison 
in the vicinity, I would suggest that you 
consult the symptoms as given in the text- 
books, for bee paralysis. 

Bees will very often die in considerable 
numbers immediately after a heavy honey- 
flow. They will be found on the grass and 
sidewalks. They are nothing more nor 
less than the bees that have served out their 
best days, and the product of their toil wiil 
be given over to others. 

When sealed covers are used, a wider en- 
trance should be used than when absorbents 
are put over the cluster. An entrance for 
the former 3x8 inches would be about 
right. 

Bottom-boards should be slanted no more 
than enough to let the water run ow¢ at the 
entrance rather than i7z.—ED. | 





PUTTING IN EXTRACTING-COMBS, ETC. 


1. Is it sound practice, when putting on 
supers, to raise two or three frames of 
brood up into the super, replacing them in 
the brood-chamber with combs or founda- 
tion? 

2. In dividing is it better to leave the 
queen on the old stand or move her to the 
new one? J. H. WALTERHOUSE. 

Toronto, Canada, July 28. 


[1. If the colony is not too strong it is ad- 
visable to put one or two frames of brood 
in the upper story along with frames of 
foundation or empty comb in order to get 
bees started above at work. If the colony 
is very strong the better way would be to 
put on perforated zinc, then put on the su- 
per above. 

2. This depends upon circumstances. If 
an equal division is made we usually put 
the queen with the nucleus that is moved 
away from the old stand, as so many of the 
bees return, and the nucleus that is put in 
the new location needs the help of the 
queen, while the one that is on the old 
stand, having more bees, will be able to 
get along without a laying queen for a few 
days.—EDb. | 





. 


THE EUCALYPTUS OF CALIFORNIA. 

I should be obliged for information re- 
garding the eucalyptus-tree, a native of 
California. Would it grow and thrive in 
the western part of Colorado? Is it a good 


tree for the production of honey? Where 
could trees or seeds be obtained ? 
Groton, N. Y. M. P. WEEKS. 


[The eucalyptus-tree yields considerable 
honey at certain seasons of the year in 
Southern California. I donot know wheth- 
er it would grow in Western Colorado or 
not. Perhaps some of our readers in the 
vicinity would be willing to give the infor- 
mation.—ED. ] 
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We can hardly advise you at what price 
the various grades of honey should be held 
at now. I suggest that you consult our 
Honey Column from time to time. But be 
sure to remember the prices quoted in that 
column are wholesale, not retail. If you de- 
sire to sell in a retail way you will have 
to add from 3 to 5cts. per 1b. to your honey. 








C. P. B., Ore.—The condition you find in 
front of your hives (dead bees) shows that 
these are simply superannuated bees that 


have died of old age. We usually find them 
in front of entrances of all hives in spring, 
about the time the bees are cleaning house, 
preparatory to the work of the season. 


W. M. J., Ky.—It would be impossible to 
say just when the bees will supersede their 
old queen. That will take place when she 
begins to be too old to perform her regular 
duties. If, however, through disease. or 
weakness she begins to fail when she is a 
comparatively young queen they will super- 
sede her under those circumstances. A 
queen that can not lay the full quota of 
eggs at the proper season of the year, 
whether old or young, will be superseded 
as a rule. Bees will sometimes attempt to 
replace a good queen because one leg is 
crippled. Such a queen is sometimes very 
valuable if the bees will accept cells and 
build them out to large ones. We would 
make an effort to save the queen; and pos- 
sibly by introducing her to other bees she 
will be allowed to go in peace. Some of 
the best queens we ever had, had a crippled 
leg, and would wabble over the combs. 

G. F. H., Wis.—If you have combs in sec- 
tions that are discolored, I suggest that you 
place them in front of a window. Pile one 
on top the other; and if the sunlight strikes 
them good and fair, hang a white sheet in 
front of the window. Allow the combs to 
stand that way for a few days or even a 
week. If the side of the comb next to the 
window is not whiter after the treatment 
than the side away from the window, then 
it would be impracticable to bleach by or- 
dinary sunlight. It would be advisable, 
also, to try putting some of the sections into 
a small box and burning a little sulphur in 
the box with the sections. Try it in a small 
way; and then if the experiment works sat- 
isfactorily you will be justified in trying 
both plans of bleaching on a larger scale. 

Referring to your method of grading, the 
plan that we advocate and carry out in 
practice is given at the head of our Honey 
Column in every issue. By turning to those 
rules you will see how we grade our honey, 
and how, in fact, all the honey in the Unit- 
ed States east of the Mississippi River is 
graded. The grading that you refer to in 
your letter must be very antiquated, and 
the sooner it is discarded the better, as it 
will lead to endless confusion. If you were 
to sell honey by that grading you would 
lose very heavily; for it is, in fact, if I un- 
derstand it, the standard system of grad- 
ing turned wrong end to. 











And they said unto me, The remnant that are left of 
the captivity there in the province are in great afflic- 
tion and reproach; the wall of Jerusalem also s 
broken down, and the gates thereof are burned with 
fire. —NEHEMIAH 1:3. 


When Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the ser- 
vant, the Ammonite, heard of it, it grieved them ex- 
ceedingly that there was come a man to seek the wel- 
fare of the children of Israel.—NEHEMIAH 2:10 


What I have in mind, dear friend, ough/ 
to make a good Home paper, for I have been 
visiting the ‘‘homes”’ of this locality more 
or less every day for some time back; and 
I have been not only visiting but I have been 
praying for these same homes. 

I have told you several times of the little 
church off through the woods among the 
hills. Well, although there is a pretty 
thriving Sunday-school there every Sunday 
the membership of the church has gradual- 
ly gone down until there are now less than 
a dozen, and these all women. One of the 
children told me at.last communion there 
were only five who would partake. As a 
consequence, the building is out of repair. 
and things seem to be getting at loose ends 
all around. Thechurch members are near- 
ly all old people, and, although there was 
once a bright and flourishing Endeavor so- 
ciety here, it has now all gone to pieces, so ° 
to speak. Very likely I am not the one at 
my age to start the Er leavorers going, but | 
have felt for some time it would be right 
and proper for me to do what I could to 
have the church put in better repair, and 
also to hunt up and bring back the ‘‘lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’’ 

At first I thought it would be an easy 
task; but, although I have found out some- 
thing about the schemes of the enemy to all 
righteousness, I am not yet ready to give 
up. 
I have often mentioned on these pages my 
friend of former years (and of all my life 
more or less), the Rev. A. T. Reed. Friend 
R. has been, for sixteen years, inthe work 
of building up churches broken down or 
run down, and churches that are weak for 
any reason. As I have helped him quite a 
little at different times, I decided some time 
ago he was the one to wake us up, and set 
us at work in the right direction. As I 
write, he and I have been nearly a week to- 
gether, out among the people. The pastor 
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of this church has been with us a good deal; 
but as he preaches in three other places he 
gets here to preach only every other Sunday 
evening. Of course, it would be better to 
have preaching every Sunday; but for a 
year or two back the church here has not 
made out to pay the minister his small sal- 
ary of $60 for coming once in two weeks. 

Now, this is a rich farming region, and 
the people are, as a rule, well-to-do. I 
have told you of the big prices they have 
been getting for the great crop of this re- 
gion (potatoes), but for all this the building 
seems to be forgotten, and the pastor and 
his salary seem to be neglected. 

I decided the first thing to be done was 
to hunt up the ‘‘lost sheep,’’ and that, when 
we succeeded in doing that, and getting 
them back into the fold, then the matter of 
repairs to ‘‘God’s house’’ would take care 
of itself. 

I want to confess to you that I have enter- 
ed almost every new home with more or less 
fear and trembling. I feared we might not 
be welcome; but with very few exceptions 
I found myself pleasantly surprised. Over 
and over it was the story of gradually fall- 
ing away, of staying home occasionally, 
and then oftener, and finally not going at 
all. For years past I have often said I was 
afraid to absent myself from church. Iam 
afraid of the consequences of sodoing. Iam 
sure it would bring back the old life of 
former years, and I never want to see it 
back again. I can not bear the thought of 
having it come back, and that is why I al- 
ways go to church if it is a possible thing. 

One thing that had much to do with the 
dropping off of church attendance was the 
change of pastors. The ‘‘good shepherd ~’ 
who gathered in the forty members was 
called to another field, or went to another 
field, and the sheep strayed away under 
the care of the next pastor. I donot believe 
in so much change among pastor aid peo- 
ple, and I believe God will call both to ac- 
count for so much of this work. Of course, 
the faithful ‘‘soldier of the cross’’ should 
stand by his church and by his captain, 
even if the captain be a new one; but I am 
sure there is no need for so many changes. 

As a matter of course, in this country 
place there are people of many denomina- 
tions, and these must unite to form a church. 
They did this pretty well under that first 
pastor, and might do it now if the good 
man who now has charge could be more 
among us; but with /our different peoples 
how can he be with all very much? When 
the church was built they all united, and, 
if I am correct, raised the money with little 
trouble. It is far easier to build a church 
than to unite hearts that have become es- 
tranged. There is much complaint (espe- 
cially among outsiders) that those who were 
members did not dea/ with their neighbors 
in a Christianlike way. Oh how careful 
we should all be that a few paltry dollars 
(or cents) should in no way induce us to 
block the building up of the kingdom here 
on earth! 
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I have recently had a little experience 
with a division line between my land and 
that of a neighbor. He declared it should 
not stand where the county surveyor had 
placed it. To avoid trouble, and possibly 
litigation, I told him to have the line run 
over again #zs way. The other neighbors 
remonstrated, and said then it would not 
be a straight line, and would not be vight. [ 
replied I would rather have the line crooked 
and wrong than to quarrel over a little 
strip of land. Finally, to have it pleasant 
with all parties, I agreed to buy the strip 
of him, even though I felt pretty sure it did 
not justly belong to him. He claimed the 
line was over on his land about six feet; 
but on figuring it up the value was less 
than fen dollars. Why, I have known of 
several cases where neighbors have fought 
and &illed each other over a similar amount 
on a division-line disagreement. 

At one or two places they did not appar- 
ently want to see the minister and me; but 
at many more places, as I learned after- 
ward, they felt hurt because we did not 
call, and, best of all, almost all we called 
on came to the meetings looking bright, hap- 
py, and smiling. 

Why, the change was so great with many, 
after talking of ‘‘ Jesus and his love,’’ I 
could hardly believe it was the same per- 
son. The lines of care, worry, and lack of 
hope, had given way, and a faith in God 
and his promises had taken their place, so 
as really to transform the individual. And, 
dear friends, that isn’t all. When I first 
met Mr. Reed, and when, through his ear- 
nest and persistent pleading, I had dropped 
unsatisfying skepticism for a faith in God, 
I thought ¢hen (thirty years ago) that I 
would rather go with him and work by his 
side than do any thing else in the world. 
In fact, the thought of such a life gave me 
thrills of happiness such as never come to 
any human being until he gets a glimpse of 
living for the good of others and not for 
himself. Well, at the evening meetings, 
after a day among the people in their homes, 
I had these old ¢hril/s over again. In one 
of Dr. Watts’ hymns these words occur: 

Is this vile world a friend to grace 
To lead me on to God? 

Of course, Dr. Watts meant the selfish 
world. 

Yesterday was ‘‘circus day’’ in Traverse 
City, ten miles away, and I feared it might 
divert the attention of our young people, at 
least, from the meetings. In our visits the 
matter came up, and I asked a man if he 
thought attendance at the circus would help 
one to be a better Christian. His answer 
came out sharp and clear, ‘‘No, sir/’’ 

I do not want to be too hard on the young 
people in regard to amusement. These are 


questions for the most part that each one 
must answer for himself; but it did seem a 
little hard that day to find it so difficult to 
get the people’s attention, to say nothing 
about money for the minister, and to repair 
the church, when the circus took whole fam- 
ilies, not by the dozen, but by the hundreds, 
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and families, too, that have to be helped by 
the neighbors year after year, that the cir- 
cus should sweep up the hard earnings, 
largely from the poorer classes, and leave 
in its wake something not at all encourag- 
ing for the Sunday-schools, Endeavor socie- 








ties, etc. By their fruits ye shall know 
them. 
THE CABIN IN THE WOODS AS VIEWED BY 


YOUNGER EYES. 

There has been some discussion among 
the younger Roots, as well as among some 
other people, as to whether this locality 
had any special advantages or whether it 
was only a motion of mine, or one of my 
‘* freaks,’’ such as I have been having dur- 
ing most of my life now and then. Well, 
just a few days ago two of our daughters 
and two grandchildren came for an outing, 
and we, of course, anxiously awaited their 
verdict. After three days’ experience Miss 
Carrie Belle (the youngest girl) wrote Hu- 
ber (the younger boy) a letter. Before the 
letter was posted, Mrs. Calvert (the eldest 
eaughter) suggested it would do nicely for 
GLEANINGS. Here it is: 


Dear Huber:—Although only three days have been 
spent here in our ‘‘cabin in the woods,’’ I am in love 
with “the cabin,’’ the woods, the spring, the wonder- 
ful views, and even the potato-patch. The scenery is 
the most beautiful that one could imagine outside of 
paradise or Scotland. Father has made bicycle-paths 
everywhere through the woods, and there are old 
limber roads, grassy and dry, underneath, with the 
trees meeting overhead; and these old roads, even in 
the middle of a warm sunny day, are as cool and dark 
and shadowy as a fairy grotto. The woods are equal 
toa true Grimm’s Fairy Tale forest; and toward even- 
ing it makes one feel like ‘‘ The goblins’ll get you if 
you don’t watch out.’’ I imagine that Howard experi- 
enced that sensation the other night when he went to 
the spring at dusk to see a phosphorescent stump. He 
came chasing back, out of breath, because he had 
heard a noise and was sure that he had seen a panther. 

There are clumps and clumps of red raspberries 
growing wild everywhere along the roads and paths 
in the woods, to tempt one who starts out to take a 
walk; and the birds—if you understood bird-notes you 
could hear the red-eyed vireo, the chewink, pewee, 
song sparrow, field sparrow, vesper sparrow, gold- 
finch, and, once in a while, the loud fluttering and 
flapping and rustling of a partridge or the scream of a 
chicken-hawk. 

From every little hill (there are hills everywhere) 
we can get the most beautiful view of the bay, extend- 
ing clear around three sidesof us Traverse City can 
be seen, too, from some places. The breeze which 
comes from the bay fills one with life and strength 
and enthusiasm, and it is a pleasure to walk. I feel as 
if I were just learning to walk up here. The first day 
father took me to view the beauties of the plantation, 
and I will warn you right now that he will nearly 
walk your feet off, and then look surprised when you 
seem to wish to stop, for there are springs, potato- 
patches, fine views, curious stumps, wild Juneberry 
bushes, celery-rows, beautiful paths, etc., which are to 
be seen, and it would be hard to find a more enthusi- 
astic or suitable guide than father is after he has once 
started on his rounds. It allis really more beautiful 
than Iimagined, and the cabin is not a cabin at all, 
but a cosy little green-trimmed cottage. 

The second day I was here I walked over to Mr. 
Hilbert’s with father. We took a short cut through 
the woods; but as we were not acquainted with that 
way, and the directions given were not very clear, the 
‘short cut’? proved to be two miles while the regular 
route was only a mile anda half. The way certainly 
was wild. We walked through avenues of stalks and 
underbrush where I had to hold both arms straight 
up, and we climbed logs and rail fences too numerous 
to mention. In one place we slid down a brushy tree- 
trunk to a ravine below, and in another we scrambled 
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through a tiny hole in the underbrush, about big 
enough for a“ pa’tridge.’”’ We were supposed to be 
following a path; but it was the wildest path I ever 
saw. It was fine. It made you feel that you were a 
real ‘‘ wild Injun,”’ and that all the woods and air and 
sky and scenery belonged to you. 

The walk home was just as beautiful, although not 
so wild. It was a surprise, after we had come into the 
boundary of our own woods, to be walking alongin a 
deep forest and suddenly come upon a potato-patch in 
a little clearing. You immediately forgot that you 
were a wild Indian, and became a civilized being, 
until the potato-patch was passed and the dense woods 
closed around you again. 

We hope that you will come up here soon, and see 
for yourself all the things that we have been telling 
you, and learn to walk in the Traverse air. 

Your loving sister, 
Bingham, Mich., Aug. 11. CARRIE BELLE. 


Perhaps some allowance should be made 
for the above, on the ground that she inher- 
its more or less her father’s disposition and 
tastes—a ‘‘chip of the old block,’’ you 
know. 

















A NEW APPLE, ETC. 

To-day Isent to youa small basket of Day apples. 
I hope you will get them in good shape. I want to sur- 
prise you as to what we can do down here. The trees 
are eleven years old, and have borne eight good full 
crops, and there has never been a worm found in one, 
and I never sprayed. Remember, there are but few 
varieties of apples that do well here. J. W. Day. 

Crystal Springs, Miss., Aug. 4. 

The apple mentioned in the above is fair 
size, very handsome, yellow, streaked with 
red ; flattish shape; deep cut around the 
blossom end, and quite peculiar- looking; 
quality excellent, but rather sweet for most 
people; but this may be owing to the fact 
they were overripe. I can hardly under- 
stand why it is never wormy, if other ap- 
ples are wormy unless sprayed. The finest 
apple around the ‘‘cabin in the woods”’ at 
this date (Aug. 23) is the Yellow Transpar- 
ent. In fact, I am very much inclined just 
now tocall it the finest apple I ever got 
hold of. I certainly never enjoyed eating 
apples, at any time in my life, as I do now. 
This apple is a beautiful waxy white and 
yellow, and they keep several days after 
they are as mellow as a peach. In this 
State you can peel off the skin as you would 
avery ripe peach or plum. They are not 
nearly as sour as the Red Astrachan, which 
is also fine here. This cool region seems 
particularly adapted to apples, especially 
early ones. 





THE WILD-GOOSE PLUM. 
Mr. A. TI. Root :—I notice in last GLEANINGS your 
mention of Mr. Hilbert's wild-goose plums. With us 
there are trees from different nurseries. Some bear 
and some do not. We have big trees here that scarce- 
ly ever havea plum on, while other trees are loaded 
down with fruit. I have always budded or grafted 
from heavy-bearing trees. Now, if Mr. Hilbert will 
write me in the spring I will send him some grafts if 
he will pay postage on them; and if they will not bear 
it must be nis locality. They are no more curculio- 
proof than the common wild plum to which family 

it belongs. S. H. BLOSSER. 
Dayton, Va., Aug. 11, 
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HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Leather-colored Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


A prominent queen-breeder writes: ‘‘I have reared 
and sold over 5000 queens in the past few years, and I 
am using your stock exclusi vely, as it zs the best I can 

get.”” Another writes : ‘* The queen mother I got of 
2 ou is the dest queen I ever saw.”” A prominent writer 
for the Review states the Laws queen is making a fine 
showing. Many nice letters indicative of the superi- 
ority of Laws’ queens on file. Prices: Tested or un- 
tested, $1.00 each; six for $5.00. Discount on large lots. 

Write for circular. 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas 
Queens! Queens! 


We have five different yards, 5 to 20 miles apart, 
where Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, and 
Albinos are bred for business. You can send in your 
orders at following prices the rest of this year: Test- 
ed, $1 50 each; $8.00 for six: $15.00 per doz. Untested, 
7c each; $4. 25 for six, or $8.00 per doz. Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed Write for free 
catalog. ‘Tells how to raise queens and keep bees for 
profit. The Jennie Atchley Co , Beeville. Bee Co., Tex. 


Wanted leunediately, Comb Money in Danzenbaker 
Sections. 

We have a market for large quantities of fancy 
comb honey in Danzenbaker sections, and shall be 
pleased to hear from parties who have any to offer. 
In writing, please state: 

1. From what source gathered. 

2. Color (white or amber), and grade (Fancy or 
No. 1.) 

3 In what size cases. 

4. Price at which you will sell f. 0. b. at vour sta- 
tion. or delivered at Medina (preferably the latter). 

We can use, also, moderate quantities at once in 
Ideal (354x5) and 4%x4¥% sections; also extracted. 
Send sample of extracted, putting your name on the 
same, and giving particulars as to amount, source, 
size of package, and price. Extracted honey is pre- 
ferred in 5-gallon square cans. 

THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 











WANTED.—Fancy and No. 1 white comh honey; also 
gilt-edged extracted clover in 60-Ib. cans. 
B. WALKER, 28 33d Place, ee, Ill. 


WANTED. —Honey and beeswax. Mail wuele, and 
state price delivered at here C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WwW italy. ou extracted honey. State price 
kind, and quantity. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, ball 





Ww ANT ED. nett honey, white or amber, for cash 
or on commission, clover preferred. Reference—The 
A. I. Root Co. Cc. G. TURNER, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


WANTED. Offers of car iene of. nee: especially 
comb honey. Cash paid on delivery at your ware- 
house or station. THos. C STANLEY & SON, 

Apiarists and Honey Buvers. 
Manzanola, Col., or Fairfield, Il 





WANTED.—Beeswax; bright yellow preferred. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Pl., New York City. 

To make cows pay, use Sharpies. Cream Separators. 

book ‘‘ Business Dairying ’’ & cat. 288 free. W. Chester. Pa 





Ina private note from Mr. G. F. Davidson. of Fair- 
view, Texas, we are informed that the Lone Star Api- 
arist will not be published any more. We regret this 
turn in affairs, as the Apfzartst was a welcome visitor 
at our table. 
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Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled prom *, We have the best shipping 
facilities in the worl You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 


Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Imp’t’d Queens Direct from Italy 
Please send us your address on a postal card, and we 

will send you our price list of queens, written in Eng- 

lish. Correspondence not suffictently post-stamped will 

be refused. Our motto: ‘*‘ Whatsoever ye would that 

men should do to you, do ye even sotothem.’’ Write 

Malan Brothers. — - Queen-breeders, 

*“* Apiario,” Luserna, San Giovanni, Italy. 


BEES FOR SALE.—100 ‘colonies of leather- colored 
and golden Italians in nine-frame hives on Lang- 
stroth-Hoffman standard frames. My leather colors 
took first premium at the Minnesota State Fair last 
year. Delivery at any time before winter. Ample 
stores guaranteed. Singly, $5 00; 
each, on car. 








in lots of 20, $4.50 
W. R. ANSELL, 
Mille Lacs Apiaries, Milaca, Minn. 


Seasonable 


Suggestions. 








Use The Porter Spring Escape. 

When taking off surplus this is the greatest sav- 
ing device. It does away with the shaking of the 
heavy supers, the cruelty of excessive smoking 
which causes the bees to uncap their honey and 
start robbing. Just tip the super to the angle of 
45° and insert the board. In a few hours it is free 
of bees; then take off your super. No need smok- 
ing. Youcan as well afford to be without a smok- 
er as without the Porter Bee-escape. Order to-day. 

PRICE: 20c each: dozen, $2.25; postpaid. With 
board, 35c each; $3.20 per 10; by express or freight. 





Use Porter Honey-house Escape 


over the doors and windows in the extracting- 
house, or any place you wish to clear of bees. The 
most persistent robber can not return. Some bee- 
keepers make a practice of taking off the filled 
supers and stacking seven or eight ina pile. The 
Porter Honey-house mounted on a board makes 
the best kind of escape. Don't wait till to-morrow 
before you get a supply. You can’t afford to be 
without them longer. — 

PRICE: 25c each ; $2.75 per dozen; postpaid. 
Board without escape, The each ; $1.00 per 10. 


—FOR SALE BY— 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO.. Medina, Ohio, U.S. A. 


And all Branches and Agencies. 
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Seasonable Offerings. 
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The Fred W. Muth Co. 


——————= Front & Walnut Streets ———$_— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Muth’s Pound Square Flint-glass Honey-jars 


with patent air-tight glass stoppers, at $5.50 
per gross. Far superior to old style with 
corks. Try a gross. Just the thing for 
home market. 


Crates of Two 60-pound Cans. 


3 
Been used once, but in good condition. In 
lots of five crates, 40c each; ten or more, 35c. 
This lot is limited; order at once. : 
Queens; the Best Money Can Buy. - 
@ 


Buckeye Strain three-banded are'the genuine 
ved-clover workers. Muth’s stratn of golden ~ 
ftalians can not be surpassed. Either of 
above 75c each; six for $400; Select tested, 
$1.50 each. A trial will convince ‘you. Send, 
for our catalog of bee-supplies? 








QUEENS! 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


BPA BLP PLL LI LILI IS 





We are now breeding from three dis- 
tinct strains; viz., Imported or leather 
color, Root’s long-tongued or red-clo- 
ver strain, and our old strain of white 
banded yellow Italians, or albinos. 


PRICES: 

fon eS) 2 ra $1.25 
pelect tested, Cach: «66.2... 650008% 1,50 
Warranted purely mated, each.... .75 
Same, per half dozen......... 4.00 
SAME) PET GOZEM ss... 6iscs es cee 7.50 
POpoy vo) 7276 Ano: er 165 
Same, per half dozen......... 3.50 

SS ANIE SST COZEN 5 5)5:5:9:0 iso reiel sol 7.00 
We have also a full line of bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies including THE A. I. 


ROOT COMPANY’S GOODS. Send 
for our 32-page illustrated catalog. 








W.W.Cary & Son, 


Lyonsville, Mass. 














The Best Stock. 


I have had _18 years’ experience in the production of 
honey, and during that time I have always tried to 
improve my stock by buying queens from breeders 
who breed for honey-gathering insted of color; then, 
by crossing these different strains, and selecting the 
best, and breeding from them, I have secured a strain 
of stock that is the equal of any for honey-gathering. 


This year I am breeding from a daughter of ~~ s fa- | 


mous $200 queen, and from the stock of J. P Moore. 


Warranted queens, in any quantity. will be sold at 55 | 


cts. each, and satisfaction will be guaranteed in every 
case, or money will be refunded. 


L. H. Robey, Worthington, W. Va. 


| 
| 





10 GENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611, Boulder. Colorado. 
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Special Notice to Bee-keepers! 





Root’s Supplies 


at Catalog Prices. 





SEND FOR CATALOG. 


F. H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. 
182 Friend St., Ist Flight. 


ntnitainiianaiimiacioatinele 





Bee-supplies Quick 


Let us show you how quick we can fill 
your orders. Best of goods and the 
best place in country to ship from. 


Get our Prices on Dovetailed Hives and Sections. Write 
to us if you have any | Honey or Beeswax to sell. 
C. M. SCOTT & CO.. INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA. 


1004 East Washington Street. 


v 
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California has had a light honey 
crop this year, but here is an en- 
couraging letter from a resident 
of that State, in regard to the do- 
ings of a colony having a queen 
of the Superior Stock. 


Dos MEsAsS, CALIF 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—I enclose you the photo. of a hive taken 
at 6.00 A.M. being the only time of the day that the 
sun shone directly upon it. The colony in this hive is 
the development of a three-frame nucleus, in which 
was placed the queen that you sent me last 
You may remember that she was sent quite late 1n .ne 
season, as California seasons go. However, she raised 
enough bees so that they filled ten frames full of hon- 
ey for winter. Onaccount of the good showing of this 
queen last fall, I used her to breed from this season, 
taking larvee ie” the combs, per the Alley method, 

every five days. In spite of the lossin comb and bees 
and the interruption to the labors of the hive, I have 
taken off 66 well-finished sections. Please bear in 
mind that this is a poor year, and most of my 145 big 
hives have given me nothing. These bees are the 
nicest bees to handle of any I have ever seen. While 
I do not suppose that you intended to send mea select- 
ed breeder, I am satisfied that this queen will compare 
favorably with any queen owned by anybody. If this 
will be of any aid to you in advertising Superior Stock, 
you are welcome to print it. 
Yours sincerely, 


., June 26, 1902. 


“mer 


H. N. Cross, M. D. 


My friend, for $1.50 Ican send you a queen reared 
from the same strain as the queen possessed by Mr. 
Cross. She will come from the same breeder, and be 
reared in exactly the same manner. I will guarantee 
safe arrival, safe introduction, purity of mating, and 
entire satisfaction to the extent that the queen may be 
returned any time within two years and the money 
will be refunded, together with 50 cts. extra to pay for 
trouble. 

Special Offer.—For $2.00 I will send one queen, and 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review for one year. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 





$l---for The Pacific Bee Journal and Gleanings---$1 


Here in California 


we need only one good year to make a stake. 
200 colonies in the fall can be bought for 
$500, and often return $1500 in honey with 
two months’ work. Off seasons we have, 
but where else in this wide world will an 
apiary produce 400 lbs. honey to the colony? 





‘¢©A Term of Good Years Must Come Again.”’ 


Pacific Bee Journal with Gleanings, 
new or renewal, $1 a year. Address 


237 East Fourth St., - Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sw) 


> 
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Queens! 


Buy them of H. G. Quirin, the largest queen- 
breeder in the North. he A. I. Root Co. tells us 
our stock is extra fine. Editor York, of the A merr- 
can Bee Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time to time, while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Neb., has secured over 400 ibs. of honey 
(mostly comb) from single colonies containing our 
queens. We have files of testimonials similar to 
the above. 

Our breeders originated from the highest-priced 
long - tongued red -clover queens in the United 
States. 

Fine queens, promptness, and square dealing 
have built up our present business, which was es- 
tablished in 1888. 


Price of Queens After July First. 


) 1 | 6] 
SeleCte......ccsssssssesesessesscssvseceeees($ 7D | $4 OOl$ 7 00 
PIURIONE caso ue chanssencessossscenean | 100} 500; 9 00 
Selected Tested 1150} 8 00 





Extra Selected Tested—the best, | 
_that money can buy............ ‘ | 
We guarantee safe arrival to any State, conti- 
nental island, or any European country. Can fill 
all orders promptly, as we expect to keep three to 
five hundred queens on hand ahead of orders. 
Special price on 50 or 100. Circular free. Send 
all orders to 


Quirin the Queen-breeder, 
Post and Money-order Office, Parkertown, Ohio. 
EE ee ed 


GOOD FOR CUBA! 


The letter below, entirely unsolicited, 
proves that the ‘‘Case’’ queens are Goop 
for Cuba. Mr. Frierson bought 100 or 
more, last fall. 


Friend Case:—The queens all came in good order. 
My bees, especially those I got from you, have supe1- 
seded very low queens. Only two swarmed, and they 
were very much exposed tothe sun Notwithstanding 
the loss I had last fall, which caused me to divide up 
so late, I gota great deal more honey than my neigh- 
bors, and extracted later in the season. And now 
comes the pretty part: I have not fed a pound of sugat 
this summer, while all my neighbors have been feed- 
ing for some time. I have many hives now with 40 
lbs. of honey, while the dark (Italians) have none, 
and I have to take frames of honey from your Italians 
and give to the dark ones—Italians, the parties who 
sold them called them. Call them what you will, it is 
very strange to me that they will starve while others 
in the same yard have such an amount of surplus. I 
want to get them strong early this season, then, if 
they bring in the honey as they did last season. 

Ceiba Mocha, Cuba, Aug. 15. C. B. FRIERSON. 











The above queens were reared from same mothe: 
and same method Iam now using. Except for num 
ber of queens tested it is a fair sample of a big lot of 
testimonials. 

Prices of queens from my golden strain: One select 
warranted, $1.00; six, $5.00. Fair average queen, 7dc; 
six, $1.00. Send for folder. 

J.B. CASE, Port Orange, Florida. 


Clover Queens=-Two for $1.00, 


or 65 cts. each; tested, $1.00 to close down soon. 
O. Office, Guernsey. 





Queens fine as silk. M. 
G. Routzahn, Menallen, Pa. 
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Imperial Qiant Pansy Collection. 


Over 50 Lovely Varieties ; a Superb Mixture; Almost Given Away to Introduce. 


I also send with above seeds a ‘‘ Treatise on Growing Pansies,”’ telling every one just how to succeed; 
and a practical up-to-date Book on Window Gardening; all sent postpaid for ONE DIME (well worth 50 
cts.). This offer is unequaled in the whole history of the seed business. I make it solely to secure your 
order, friendship, and future trade. Do not disappoint me. 4A@>Now is the time to plant these beauties. 





AN | | 25 Years of 
the Grandest | | Practical 
Giants. | Experience. 
All the | Hundreds of 
Famous First 
Prizetakers. | Premiums. 
All the | |S a y | Thousands 
Odd, Curious, | NW) | ME; | of 
and Unique. | | Testimonials. 


Huge Jewels Club Agents 





of | | Wanted 
Velvet & Gold. | | Everywhere. 
Every | I 
Imaginable | Give Beautiful 
Color. | Watches. 
Blossoms | No Trouble 
3to4inches | | to 
in Diameter. | | Obtain Them. 
Beautiful | WY, | Lots of Money 
Beyond | WI | in Selling 
Description. | Pansy Plants. 





Pansies sold in the fall produce incomparably the finest and largest flowers of the brightest colors 
They endure the hardest winters without injury, and will produce a perfect cloud of brilliant blossoms 
the whole season through. No flower will bloom as long—none will give as much pleasure. Pansies 
are the most popular and fashionable of all flowers, and every one should grow a liberal supply. 

TO INTRODUCE my Giant Pansies to EVERY reader I will send the entire collection, as above— 
including seed of fifty varieties, essay, and book, all securely boxed and prepaid, for ONE DIME, or 12 
cts. in stamps: Three collections for 25 cts.: fifteen for $1.00. Please order at once. #&@>-Every customer 
will receive free my Illustrated Catalog of Bargains. 

SPECIAL.—If you order above PROMPTLY I will add a nice present that retails for li cts. Do not 
miss it. It will be a pleasant surprise. 

CLUB RAISERS WANTED.—I give fancy engraved watches, stem-wind—perfect time-keepers. Can 
be earned in a few hours. Full particulars and outfit included in the above collection. 


READ THE FOLLOWING AND SEE 


IF YOU WOULD MISS THESE WONDROUS BEAU- 
TIES. THIS OFFER WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 











From Mr. H. A. McQuiston, Pansy Specialist, of Preble County, Ohio. 


Mr.A.T. Cook. Dear Sir;—¥For many years I have made a specialty of growing choice pansy plants 
—have tried many best varieties of leading seedsmen, and can truly say yours far surpasses them all in 
vigor of the plants, size and number of blossoms, and great diversity of colors. I recently took a basket- 
ful to our Ministers’ Jubilee, and you certainly would ask more than 20 cts. per packet if you could have 
heard the words of praise and exclamations of wonder and delight from those present—such as ‘‘Oh 
how lovely !’’ ‘‘ The prettiest pansies I ever saw;’’ ‘*‘I did not know they ever grew so large;"* ‘‘ Where 
do you get the seed?” etc., etc. It is no trouble to sell plants from your seeds~—they sell themselves. I 
have been your customer for over twenty years and have always been pleased with your seeds and the 
many ‘‘extras.’’ 


“Gronce A. T, COOK, SEEDSMAN, CAMPTON, NEW YORK. 
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Built anticipating 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing 
but the best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a 

piano? Our proposition will prove more en- 

4 tertaining than any youn have had. Catalog 

and jull information free on application. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY 

P. 0. Box F Fort Wayne, Indiana 




















est fabrics. Theceiwvrateu 


BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTON 


(equal of any $40 te $65 Machine.) 
Combines bizhest craue m chanical + f8- 
ciency with beautifulanpearance. Fincst 
and most complete attachinents. BALL AY g 
BEARING, hence easy runnin~, noiseless iM 
Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 gold y | 
Testimon.als from every State. cals 

Write for Free Catalog showing all styles and samples of work. 

Arlington guaranteed machines from $11.95 up. 

Our Autematie Cabinet at $17.75 is a wonder. * 

CASH BUYFRS’ UNION, Dept. A-345, CHICAGO, ILL. 


jirop-heal 
Cabinet. 


Shipped on 3 { 
Months’ Trial 








For Ripping, Cross- 

cutting, Rabbeting, 

Mitering, Grooving, 

Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 

sawing, Edge - moulding, 

Beading. Full line Foot 

and Hand Power machin- __ 

ery. Send for cata'og A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C0., 

44 Water St, Seneca Fs., N.Y. 


Nothing equals green cut bone for hens. 
~ Any onecan cut it with 


Mann’s ‘ist Bone Cutter. 


Open hopper. Automatic feed. 10 Daye’ 
Free Trial, No pay until you're satisfied. 
Ifyou don’t likeit, return atourexpense. Isn’t this 
menier for you than to pay fora machine you never 
tried? Catl’g free. F, W. MANN CO., 
Box 37, Milford, Mass, 


POULTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 pag: 
2 cents per year. 4 months 
trial 10cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
ultry book free to yearly subscribers, 
Book alone lv cents. Catalogue of poulty 
booksfree, Poultry Advocate, Syracuse. N.Y. 
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incomparably the finest and largest 
flowers of the brightest colors. Let 
no reader miss A. T. Cook’s remark- 
able offer on page 751. Send to-day. 
The offer will not appear again. 
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Pansies sown in the fall produce 
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Wagon World Awheel. 
“ Z-s 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out om 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
@ lew down Handy Wagen to 

/ use about the place? We will fit 
eut your eld wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 

— gered spekes. No crac ‘ed hubs, ne 
leose spokes, no retten fellees, no resetting. Write fer 
the big new catalegue. Itis free, 
Electrie Wheel Co., Box 95, Quincy, Ilse 





Fruit & Ornamental, 
Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs 


and Plants. 
Correspondence solic. 
ited. Valuable Catalogue free. 
49th year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Painesville, Ohio. 





WHY BUY ANY 


other fence if you believe THE PAGE is best? 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 





HONEY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 

I can furnish queens of 6 different races, all bred in 
their purity in separate yards from 6 to 25 miles apart. 
Untested queens, 75 cts. to $1.00 each. Tested queens 
of either race, $1.50 to $3.00 each. Breeders, $3.50 to $5 
each. Bees by the pound, and 1,2 and 3 frame nuclei 
a specialty. Prices cheap Quoted on application. 
Price list free. Will Atchley, Box 79. Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 





Queens for Aug. and Sept., 60 cts. 


Abbott L. Swinson. queen-specialist, will mail war- 
ranted American Albino Italians (best bees known) to 
introduce the stock, at 60 cts. each; $6.00 per dozen. 
Everybody try them, and get the bee you need. 


Swinson & Boardman, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 


Sarn 





Barns of plank save timber 
andcash. Neatest, cheap- 
est. strongest, most desir- 
able. 5000 in 42 States. Tested for 20 years. Indorsed 
by agricultural colleges and scientific men. Book for 
stamp. Shawver Brothers, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
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Long Tongues Valuable 
South as well as North. 


How Moore’s strain of Italians roll in the honey 
down in Texas 





Hutto, Texas, Nov. 19, 1901. 

J. P. Moore.—Dear sir:—I wish to write you in re- 
gard to queens purchased of you. I could have writ- 
ten sooner, but I wanted to test them thoroughly and 
see if they had those remarkable qualities of a three- 
banded Italian bee. I must confess to you I am more 
surprised every day as I watch them. They simply 
“roll the honey in ’’_It seems that they get honey 
where others are idle or trying to rob; and tor gentle- 
ness of handling, I have never seen the like. Friend 
E. R. Root was right when he said your bees have the 
longest tongues; for they get honey where others 
fail. I willexpress my thanks for such queens. Iam 
more than pleased. I will stock my out-apiaries next 
spring with your queens. 


Yours truly, HENRY SCHMIDT. 


The above is pretty strong evidence that red clover 
is not the only plant which requires long-tongue bees 
to secure the greatest quantity of nectar. 

Daughters of my 23-100 breeder, the prize-winner, 
and other choice breeders: Untested, 75 cts. each; 
six, $1.00: dozen, $7.50. Select untested, $1.00 each; 
six, 3.00; dozen, $900. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular free. Iam filling all orders by 
return mail, and shall probably be able to do so till 
the close of the season. 


J, P, Moore, L. Box 1, Morgan, Kentucky, 


Pendleton County. 





With good laying queen in ship- 
ping-box: no hive or combs; hive 
Swarms of Bees extra, $1.00. These bees are for 
eeding-up for winter, to make 
$1.50 a Swarm. colonies, or to strengthen weak 
colonies, or may be used for requeening. Full direc- 
tions given. Orders filled as received. Address me. 


F. H. McFarland, > = Hyde Park, Vermont. 


POULTRY PAPER 3 [lonths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 50 cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


50 or More Full 








Thirty nice black and hybrid queens at 25 cts. each. 
F. H. MCFARLAND, Hyde Park, Vt. 











Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t inthis department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. Youcan have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. Wecan not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these ‘‘ swaps.” 








WANTED.—To exchange one 400-egg Reliable incu- 
bator, used very little, and one egg cabinet for 400 
eggs, for bees, bee fixtures, or any thing Ican use in 
the bee business. 
NOAH MONROE, Perkins, Oklahoma Territory. 


WANTED.—Maine comb honey. State quality and 
price. MAURICE W. ROYAL, 
Manager of The Royal Apiary. Gardiner, Me. 





WANTED.—To sell black queens for requeening out- 
apiaries, at 25c each; 6 for $1.25; 10 for $2.00. 
J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 





ANTED.—To exchange my new price list of 2000 
ferrets, now ready to ship, for your address ona 
postal card. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Ohio. 
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ANTED.—To sell 210 swarms of Italian bees. Also 
700 Ibs. white extracted honey in 0-Ib. cans; 
5 acres choice improved land, and house and two lots; 
or will trade for merchantile business. Don’t write 
unless you mean business. 
ELIAS Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 





ANTED.—Beeswax; highest market price paid. 
Write for price list. 
BACH, BECKER & Co., Chicago, II11. 


WANTED.—To sell for cash, 5-gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-lb. no-drip honey-cases for 
plain Danz. and 44% X4¥ sections; made for Pan-Amer- 

ican. For prices, etc., address OREL I,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 








WANTED.—To exchange 1500 pansy plants for one 
60-1b. can of white clover or basswood honey, or 
will sell for cash at $3.00 per 1000, or 100 plants, post- 
paid for 50c. My strains of pansies are pronounced the 
finest on the Buffalo market. Fresh seeds of same, 
per 0z., $3.00; 4% oz., $1.00. 
J. G. LEHDE, Forks, Erie Co., N. Y. 





ANTED.—One or more copies of Vol. II. Cheshire’s 
Bees and Bee-keeping. Let us know in what 
condition your book is, and price wanted. 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





ANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 
knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 

just the thing for prying and scraping about hives, 

etc., 15c postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 





ANTED.—To sell in December. 160 acres of im- 
proved land for $500 and 200 hives of yellow 
bees, and extracting tools; hive factory very cheap for 
cash. I was the founder of the apiary with which J. 
C. McCubbin, of Central California, earned his fame. 
So come for health where there is but little rain and 
no snow. Land is rich, and crops grow. This State 
has all kinds of climate and soil. 
S. W. ConRAD, Poplar, Tulare Co., Cal. 
ANTED.—To exchange bees. supplies, books, and 
a long list of articles (write for list), for typewrit- 
er, combined hoe and drill, and beeswax. 
F. H. MCFARLAND, Hyde Park, Vt. 





ANTED.—To exchange an American fruit-evapo- 
rator (nearly new, capacity 8 to 12 bus., cost $35). 
for honey or supplies. Will sell evaporator for $15. 
DEAN FERRIS, 1510 Maple Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To buy L. combs for extracting. State 
whether new or old, wired or not, worker or part 
drone, and quote prices f. o. b. 
C. B. THWING, Syracuse, N. Y. 





ANTED —To sell 75 colonies bees cheap; also some 
aster comb honey. Bid quick. 
R. S. BECKTELL, Sadlersville, Tenn. 





ANTED.—To sell 600 stands of Italian bees in Sim- 

plicity hives in lots to suit buyer. Will deliver 

the same to any point in the West if desired. Corres- 
pondence solicited. TYLER Bros , Nicolaus, Cal. 





ANTED.—To sell 3500 lbs. of white clover and 
sweet clover mixed; also 50 hives of bees and fix- 
tures at a bargain. Wo. H. MCKINLEY, 
59 Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ANTED.—During the month of September. 35 lay- 
ing Italian queens; must be of good stock. Ad- 
dress, stating lowest price, 
E. P. Gipss, Hardesty, Maryland. 


ANTED.—To sell. Having received a government 
position, Iam compelled to sacrifice my apiary, 
poultry, and fruit business located on 15 acres of fer- 
tile land on navigable tide-water river, about 25 miles 
from Richmond; six-room dwelling. kitchen, hen- 
house, about 60 colonies of bees, implements, etc. No 
malaria; very healthy. Price, real estate, $750; bees, 


etc., about $250. R. F. RITCHIE, Richmond, Va. 








ANTED.—To exchange second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
boxed, practically as good as new, at 35 to 40 cts. 
per case, f. 0. b. at Chicago, for extracted clover honey 
at its market value. 
B. WALKER, 28 33d Place, Chicago. III. 
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PACE &* LYON, Now ost ot 
ut Ready 


New London, Wisconsin. 
Sixty-four Page Catalog 


Re ce 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN... 


| BEE-KEEPERS’ 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


SUrriince.... 





J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
00000000000 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ty a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


Send for Our Free New Illustrated 
Catalog and Price List. . . .. 
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Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart & Ouren, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Chas. Spangler, Kentland, Ind, 


MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
alifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. ‘The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The perforat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 34-inch, 
BINGHAM SMOKER. $1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 

Dear Sirs—Inclosed find $1.75. Please § standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send one brass smoke-engine. I have a 
one already. It is the best smoker I 


over User gxRY SCHMIDE Hutto, Tex. | 1» Fe Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
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SHIPPING-CASES 


The No-drip Kind. 





FIVE-GALLON CANS 


Two in a box; the best pack- 
age for Extracted Honey. . . 





Michigan Bee-keepers 


Please notice we are jobbers 
for The A. I. Root Company 
in this State, and have the 
largest and most complete 
stock of bee-supplies in 
Michigan. Send for catalog. 


M.H. Hunt & Son, 


Bell Branch, Mich. 











NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- 
— and secure lower freight than 

rom Medina. 





Specialty. 


We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies. : 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 





TheA ,J, Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 


‘Be SL RR 








Rush Orders! 


Second Car of Supplies 
just in from The A. I. 
Root Company. A big 
Stock for 
shipment. .... . 


immediate 


Prothero & Arnold, 


Du Bois, Pa. 


Jobbers for Central Pennsylvania. 











We Shall Not 


get as much honey as last 
season on account of so much 
swarming. We never knew 
a season when bees were so 
determined to swarm. Oth- 
ers from whom we have 
heard report the same, and 
those that held their bees 
back from swarming will 
have quite a little honey. 
We should have had more 
if we could have attended to 
them ; but we were so busy 
shipping away goods that 
we did not have the time, 
and they had their own way. 
We have a large stock of 
shipping -cases for those 
that secured a crop, and can 
make prompt shipment in 
most cases. 


The A. I. Root Co., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Bee-keepers 
Save Money 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every 
thing else you need, of ... 








The W. T. Falconer M’f'g Co., 


Jamestown, New York. 





Our goods are guaranteed of superi- 
or quality in every way. Send for 
our large illustrated catalog and copy 
of The American Bee-keeper, a month- 
ly for all bee-keepers, 50c a year; now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W. M. 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


25TH YEAR. 


Dadant’s Foundation 


WHY DOES IT SELL SO WELL? 
Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 


BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL TIMES. 


Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 








Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 








LE STEEN IS Gets 


Discounts! 


PPPP IPS 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary, 4 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 


No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. I. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free, 


PPPS 


Geo. E, Hilton, Fremont, Michigan, 
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ESTABLISHED 1889, 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


t 





Root’s Prices. 





Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hard at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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